LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


Select  and  Rare  Scottish  Melodics,  The  Poetry  by  the 
celebrated  Ettrick  ^Shepherd  ;  the  Symphonies  and 
Accompaniments  composed,  and  the  whole  adapted 
and  arranged,  by  Henry  R.  Bishop.  London.  Goul- 
ding  and  DMlmaine. 

love  all  music  that  has  heart  and  soul  in  it,  from 
the  most  ear-stunning  catch  ever  trolled  in  village  ale¬ 
house,  to  the  gentlest  notes  ot*  dulcet  melody  that  ever 
melted  on  the  lip  of  beauty  ; — from  the  solitary  violin, 
that,  on  a  winter  evening,  startles  the  dull  ear  of 
night,”  to  that  glorious  combination  of  choral  sounds, 
which,  on  Christmas-day,  fills,  even  in  this  city,  the 
chapel  of  the  good  Catholic,  floats  over  the  illuminated 
altar,  and  carries  away  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  to 
the  very  gates  of  Heaven.  AVe  have  travelled  miles  to 
hear  a  single  song,  and  to  hear  it  once  again,  we  would 
cross  seas  and  overcome  mountains;  and  yet,  perchance, 
there  are  many  who  could  listen  to  it  without  emotion.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  derived  from  music  depends  upon  association.  An 
ear,  with  a  more  than  usually  delicate  organization,  dis¬ 
covers  a  peculiar  fitness  in  a  certain  succession  and  mo¬ 
dulation  of  notes  ;  and  if  scientific  knowledge  be  added 
to  this  natural  advantage,  the  pleasure  is  increased  by  a 
perception  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  overcome, 
and  as  the  composition  proceeds,  the  amateur  experi¬ 
ences  an  intellectual  enjoyment  somewhat  akin  to  that 
of  the  mathematician  who  solves  a  succession  of  prob¬ 
lems.  But  this  enjoyment  has  as  little  to  do  with  asso¬ 
ciation  as  pure  mathematics  itself,  and  cannot  be  said  to 
be  the  legitimate  or  true  source  from  which  delight  in 
music  springs.  IMusic  appeals  to  the  heart,  more  than 
to  the  head ; — touches,  as  with  a  fairy  wand,  the  stores 
which  memory  has  hoarded  in  her  cells,  and,  like  the 
dewand  the  sunlight  of  morning,  recalls  to  beauty  and 
to  freshness  flowers  that  drooped  as  though  they  had  ex¬ 
haled  all  their  odours,  or  had  perhaps  been  trodden  un¬ 
der  foot, — crushed  and  withering.  Associations  may 
either  be  general  or  particular  ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the 
I  latter  preponderate,  and  personal  considerations  are 
c  j^to  action,  in  proportion  will  be  the  intensity 
of  the  feelings  they  excite. 

Of  all  sorts  of  music,  that  of  Songs  is  most  effective ; 
It  IS  most  adapted  to  ordinary  capacities,  and,  by  wed- 
ing  yer^  to  melody,  obtains  an  ascendency,  not  only 
over  individuals,  but  over  whole  nations, — an  ascen- 
€ncy  that  has  excited  the  attention  of  legislators  and 
P  1  osophers.  Till  very  lately,  Scotland  used  always  to 
0  considered  as  conspicuously  eminent  for  her  stock  of 
national  melodies  ;  and  even  those  who  were  disposed  to 
lypute  the  refinement  of  Scottish  taste,  were  alw'ays 
wi  ing  to  allow  the  excellence  of  Scottish  song.  AV^'e 
ave  observed,  with  regret,  that  some  slight  alteration  in 
I  e  aentiments  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 


gradually  working  its  way  in  the  public  mind.  Fashion,^ 
that  capricious  butterfly,  has  been  taking  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  her  golden  wings  a  newer  style;  and  the  un¬ 
adorned  simplicity,  the  wild  pathos,  and  the  mountain 
vigour  of  those  airs,  which  delighted  our  fathers  and  so¬ 
laced  our  own  childhood,  have  been  pronounced  unsci¬ 
entific, — rude, — coarse, — vulgar.  Strong  words;  but,  as 
epithets  of  blame,  unjust  and  powerless.  Unscienti¬ 
fic”  our  songs  may  be,  but  so,  we  presume,  are  the 
songs  of  the  blackbird  and  skylark, — at  least  we  never 
heard  that  they  took  lessons  either  from  Catalani  or  Fin¬ 
lay  Dun.  Unscientific  !  so  are  all  the  glorious  harmo¬ 
nies  of  nature, — all  the  music  of  animate  and  inanimate 
creation, — every  note  of  woe, — every  sound  of  bliss  ! 
Unscientific  indeed  !  \Ve  are  talking  of  music’s  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  heart  ;  nor  are  we  talking  with  disrespect 
of  science _ for  we  are  among  the  most  scientific  musi¬ 

cians  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  what  has  science  to  do  with 
the  songs  of  a  people — of  a  whole  country  ?  Science  may 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  carefully-scribbled 
sheets  that  lie  before  a  German  or  an  Italian  composer, 
intent  only  upon  his  breves  and  his  semibreves,  his 
sharps  and  his  flats,  his  crotchets  and  his  quavers,  his 
octaves  and  his  bars,  his  majors  and  his  minors ;  or  it 
may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  gentleman  in  white 
kid  gloves,  silk  stockings  and  shoes,  who  trips  into  the 
concert-room,  and  looks  round  with  a  glance  that  makes 
the  fiddlers  treuxble.  But  what  has  it  to  do  with  the 
glen  and  the  hillside,  the  cot,  the  village,  and  the  town, 
where  live  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  fought  at 
Bannockburn,  and  pulled  down  the  Roman  idol  ?  Let 
that  pass !”  ‘‘  Their  music  is,  moreover,  rude,  and 

coarse,  and  vulgar.”  Have  the  kindness  to  desire  the 
lady  and  gentleman  who  thus  describe  it  to  walk  in. 
Did  you  ever  see,  in  all  your  life,  two  such  miserable- 
looking  Cockneys  ?  Only  listen  to  that  yelp  and  jabber 
which  they  call  speaking.  The  female  wears  a  pink 
scarf,  a  faded  white  satin  bonnet,  and  a  tawdry  plume 
of  feathers,  that  have  been  evidently  much  bedaggled. 
In  a  shrill’ treble,  she  can  sing  you  two  or  three  things 
by  lAIoore,  and  cju  lash  a  piano-forte  into  foam,  with¬ 
out  ever  stopping  to  take  breath.  The  male  carries 
a  flute  in  his  coat-pocket,  and  can,  besides,  sing  se¬ 
conds  to  all  known  tunes,  although,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  that  his  bass  would  have  a  chance  of  being  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  sonorous  were  his  habits  a  little  less  dissipated. 
AV’^ell,  these  creatures  pronounce  the  Scottish  music  vul¬ 
gar.”  AVe  should  like  much  to  hear  a  good  definition  of 
vulgaritji, 

if  every  man  who  wears  a  white  neckcloth  be  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  we  give  up  the  point ;  for  all  your  modem  Lon¬ 
don  composers,  wliether  of  the  words  or  the  airs,  know 
how  to  tie  a  white  neckcloth  round  the  necks  of  their 
songs.  But  unless  it  be  used  to  conceal  the  scar  of  some 
family  taint  in  the  blood,  we  pay  no  more  respect  to  a 
white  neckcloth  than  we  do  to  a  worsted  comforter.” 
Ft  rhaps  Scotland  is  vulgar  altogether  ;.^perhaps  its 
ancient  Doric,  which  all  its  Stuart  kings  spoke  for  cen¬ 
turies,  is  vulgar  ; — perhaps  its  struggles  for  liberty  and 
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religion  were  vulgar ; — perhaps  its  very  scenery  is  vul¬ 
gar, — its  lochs  and  mountains, — its  Glencoes  and  its 
Grampians.  And  certainly,  if  fashion  limit  herself  to 
her  wax  candles  and  silk  dresses,  her  esprit  de  milks 
fleitrs  and  her  French  quadrilles,  all  these  thing's  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken  ciTe  vulgar.  Burns  is  vul¬ 
gar, _ Allan  Ramsay  is  vulgar, — Nature  is  vulgar,.— 

everything  is  vulgar,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  arti¬ 
ficial,  diseased,  rotten,  and  sorely-dressed  puppets,  wlio 
congregate  in  drawing-rooms,  for  the  express  purpose, 
one  would  think,  of  countenancing  the  deterioration  of 
the  human  species. 

Doubly  dear  art  thou  to  us,  James  Hogg — Ettrick 
Shepherd,”  Forest  Minstrel,”  and  “  ^Mountain  Bard,” 

_ doubly  dear  art  thou  to  us,  when  the  Southron  affects 

to  sneer  at  the  music  of  our  own  romantic  land,  and 
when  even  the  child  of  Coila  seems  to  rule  with  a  feebler 
sway  the  bosoms  of  his  countrymen.  VV’e  need  a  harp 
and  a  heart  like  thine,  with  the  virtue,  and  the  courage, 
and  the  strength,  to  resist  the  weak  insipidity  of  an 
emasculated  age.  We  admire  Moore, — we  love  the  me¬ 
lodies  of  green  Erin  ;  Bishop  composes  beautifully,  and 
so  does  Rossini ;  many  of  Thomas  Bayly’s  songs  are 
pretty,  and  prettily  have  they  been  set  to  music  by  Bar¬ 
nett  and  others,  and  very  prettily  have  they  been  sung  by 
ten  hundred  interesting  young  ladies,  and  no  less  interest¬ 
ing  young  gentlemen  ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  songs 
were  not  mere  pieces  of  prettiness, — when  they  had  that 
within  which  passeth  show,” — when  they  stirred  the 
deep  fountains  of  the  human  heart, — when  they  mingLd 
with  the  character  and  the  dispositions,  even  as  the  light 
of  morning  mingles  with  the  purple  cloud.  There  was 
a  time,  too,  when  cauld  Caledonia”  had  herorc;«  songs, 
which  she  loved  above  all  the  songs  of  the  earth,  and 
when  her  youths  and  maidens  but  rarely  lilted  the  strains 
that  issue  f«om  the  shops  of  London  music-sellers.  We 
had  rather  sea  that  time  again;  even  although  the  march 
of  music  j1  improvement  were  to  stop,  and  those  simpler 
days  be  restored  when  the  eye  of  patriotism  and  afiec- 
tion  kindled  at  every  w'ild  melody  that  breathed  of  home. 

The  Kttrick  Shepherd  has  already  done  much  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  that  Muse  whom  he  worships ;  he  has 
stood  by  her  tottering  throne,  and  driven  back  rebellion 
from  its  very  foot.  Moore  himself,  with  his  bland  whis¬ 
per,  and  soft,  insinuating  smile,  wishing  to  effect  by 
stratagem  what  others  were  not  able  to  do  by  force,  our 
Shepherd  has  detected,  and  with  one  blast  of  the  good 
.  bagpipe — a  noble  and  a  potent  weapon,  at  which  the 
weak  nerves  of  Cockneys  shudder — has  blown  the  wily 
knave  from  the  prcseiice.  We  reverence  the  bagpipe. 
Cockneys  have  heard  it  within  four  walls,  or  in  narrow 
lanes,  and  the  sounds  ran  through  them  like  long  nee¬ 
dles.  But  we  are  a  mountain  race,  and  we  must  have 
mountain  music, — music  that  can  buffet  the  blast,  and 
can  be  heard  mellowed  on  the  far  peak,  or  down  in  the 
deep  ravine.  Byron  reverenced  the  bagpipe, — ."Bonaparte 
reverenced  it,  and  trembled.  Well  did  he  know  “  the 
war-notes  of  Lochiel,” — fearfully  did  he  augur  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  coming  fight, 

“  When  wild  and  shrill  the  Camerons*  gathering  rose.” 

The  comparison  may  sound  ^omewhat  ludicrous  ;  but 
a  poet  like  Burns  or  Ilogg  is  the  iiitLllectual  bagpipe  of 
the  land.  Many  of  his  notes  are  harsh, — some  of  them, 
perhaps,  dull  as  the  drone  itself ;  but  let  the  day  and 
the  hour  come,  and  tliey  will  rush  upon  the  heart  with 
a  power  no  tongue  may  tell.  Youth — father- land — 
friends— early  love — sufferings  that  have  strtngthcned 
— hopes  that  have  cheered — kindnesses  that  could  be  re¬ 
paid  only  with  the  silent  and  gushing  tears  of  gratitude 
— uniie  in  the  momentary  vision,  and  there  is  not  an  as¬ 
piration  that  seems  too  lofty  for  the  mind  to  soar  to, — 
not  a  deed  that  seems  too  during  for  the  huiul  to  do. 
Long  may  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  worshiji  the  31  use  as 
he  has  already  worshipped  her  I  She  is  one  whom  every 


Scotsman,  worthy  of  the  name,  7nusi  love.  She  is  not 
fasliionahky  perhaps, — that  is  to  say,  she  docs  not  wear 
a  pink  sca»f,  a  faded  white  satin  bonnet,  and  a  tawdry 
plume  of  feathers  ;  but  she  is  one  of  whom  he  who  walk¬ 
ed  behind  his  plough  in  glory  and  in  joy”  has  said, 

“  A  hair-hrain’d  sentimental  trace 
Was  strongly  marked  in  her  face; 

A  wildly-witty  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  upon  her; 

Her  eye,  even  turned  on  empty  space, 

Beam'd  keen  with  honour.” 

True  ;  Hogg  has  written  a  good  deal  of  mediocre  stuff, _ 

and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  do  so  with  impu¬ 
nity.  Shakspeare  has  written  a  great  deal  of  stuff;  and 
Milton’s  Paradise  Regained”  is,  for  the  most  part, 
watery  enough.  Does  this  make  the  Shepherd’s  Kil- 
meny”  less  exquisite,  or  dozens  of  his  finer  songs  less 
beautiful  ?  We  commune,  t!ierefore,  n  •  longer  with 
the  mongrels  we  have  been  exposing,  but  proceed  at 
once  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  work  before  us. 

Select  and  Rare  Scottish  .Melodies,”  witli  tlic  words 
by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  accompaniments  by  Bishop, 
could  hardly  fail  to  possess  many  features  of  interest, 
both  musical  and  literary.  Accordingly,  we  find,  in 
the  first  place,  that  great  judgment  has  been  shown  in 
the  choice  of  the  airs,  of  which  there  are  thirteen.  With 
only  one  or  two  exceptions  they  are  all  strongly  marked, 
and  highly  characteristic  of  the  country  to  which  they 
belong;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not  too  com¬ 
mon-place  or  familiar,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  they 
before  been  made  popular  as  songs,  by  having  words 
set  to  them  of  that  natu'e  which  rendered  competition 
hopeless.  In  the  next  place,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  has 
seldom  been  happier  than  be  has  been  in  his  coniposi- 

titons  for  this  work.  The  opening  song,  it  is  true, _ 

M ary,  canst  thou  leave  me  ?”docs  not  please  us  s-  much, 
for,  though  simple  and  appropriate,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  too 
common-place,  and  very  slightly  indicative  of  that  ori¬ 
ginality  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to  its  author.  In  the 
second,  however,  the  Shepherd  is  himsdf.  The  best 
proof ^of  this  will  be  to  give  the  words  verbatim^  merely 
premising  that  they  are  set  to  that  fine  old  air,  I’ll 
gang  nae  mair  to  yon  touii”— 

O  WHAT  WILL  a’  THE  LADS  DO  ? 

O  what  will  a’  the  lads  do, 

When  ^Iiiugy  gani»s  away? 

O  w'hat  will  a’  the  lads  do, 

When  Maggy  gangs  away? 

There’s  no  a  heart  in  a’  the  glen 
That  disna  dread  the  day  ; 

O  what  will  a’  the  lads  do. 

When  Maggy  gangs  away  ? 

Young  Jock  has  ta’en  tlie  hill  for  ’t, 

A  Avaefii’  wight  is  lie ; 

Poor  Harry’s  ta’eii  the  bed  for ’t. 

An’  laid  him  down  to  die; 

An’  Sandy’s  gane  unto  the  kirk, 

An’  learning  fast  to  pray  ; 

An’  O  what  will  the  lads  do. 

When  Alaggy  gangs  away? 

The  young  laird  o’  the  Langsliaw 
Hits  drunk  her  heidth  in  wine ; 

The  priest  in  confidence  luis  said 
The  lassy  was  divine  ; 

And  that  is  mair  in  maiden’s  praise 
Than  ony  priest  should  say. 

But  O  what  will  the  lads  do, 

W  hen  Alciggy  gangs  away? 

The  wailing  in  our  green  glen 

^  'I’hat  (lay  will  (|iiaver  high  ; 

’Twill  draw  th(‘  redhrea'^t  frae  the  wmod, 

Tile  laverock  frai‘  tJie  sky  ; 

Ihe  fairies  frae  their  beds  o’  dew 
Will  rise  aiT  join  the  lay. 

Oh  hey  !  what  a  day  will  h(‘, 

M  hell  Alaggy  gangs  away  ! 
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The  next  is  in  a  different  strain,  but  wc  think  scarcely  which,  however,  we  verily  believe,  is  surpassed  by  the 
inferior.  Here  it  is _  twelfth,  (lang  to  the  brakens  wi’  me.”  We  have 


thebe’s  xae  laddie  coming. 


There’s  nae  laddie  coming  for  thee,  my  dear  Jean, 
There’s  nae  laddie  coming  for  thee,  my  dear  Jean  ; 

I  have  watch’d  you  at  mid-day,  at  morn,  and  at  e’en. 
An’  there’s  nae  laddie  coming  for  thee,  my  dear  Je>an. 
ihit  be  nae  down-Iiearted  tho’  wooers  gang  by, 

Thou’rt  my  only  sister — thy  brother  am  I ; 

An*  ay  in  my  wee  house  thou  welcome  shalt  be, 

An’  while  I  hae  saxpence  I’ll  shiu*e  it  wi*  thee. 

O  Jeanie,  dear  Jeanie,  when  we  twa  were  young, 

I  sat  on  your  knee,  to  your  bosom  I  clung — 

You  kiss’d  me  and  clasp'd  me,  and  croon’d  your  bit  sang. 
An’  bore  me  about  when  you  hardly  dought  gang  ; 

An’  when  I  fell  sick,  wi’  a  red  watery  ee 

You  watch’d  o’er  your  billy,  and  fear’d  he  wad  dee  ; 

I  fand  your  cauld  hand  often  laid  on  my  brow. 

An’  the  sweet  kiss  o’  kindness  impress’d  on  my  mow. 


Sae  wae  was  my  young  heart  to  see  my  Jean  weep, 

I  closed  my  sick  ee  tho’  I  was  nae  asleep  ; 

It  was  then  that  I  mark’d  a’  thy  kindness  for  me. 

Oh,  what  do  I  owe,  my  dear  sister,  to  thee  ! 

'fhen  be  nac  down-hearted,  for  nae  lad  can  feel 
Sic  true  love  as  I  do,  or  ken  ye  sae  weel ; 

My  heart  it  yearns  o’er  thee,  an’  gideved  wad  I  be 
If  aught  were  to  part  my  dear  Jeanie  an’  me. 

The  fourth  song,  I  downa  laugh,  I  downa  sing,” 
we  abstain  from  quoting,  only  because  we  intend  quo¬ 
ting  one  or  two  others.  The  fifth  and  sixth,  Ve 
breezes  that  spring  in  some  land  unknown,”  and  The 
Soaters  o’  Selkirk,”  are  good  ;  but  we  like  the  seventh 
still  better,  which  is  an  excellent  specimen  both  of  the 
Shepherd’s  quiet  humour  and  sound  morality.  It  is 
called — 

THE  ladies’  evening  SONG. 

O  the  glass  is  no  for  you, 

Bonnie  laddie,  O, 

The  glass  is  no  for  you, 

Bonnie  laddie,  O  ;  j 

The  glass  is  no  for  yon. 

For  it  ])aints  your  manly  brow, 

An’  it  tills  you  roaring  fou, 

Bonnie  laddie,  O. 

Then  drive  us  not  away  wi*  your  drinking,  O, 

We  like  your  presence  mair  than  you’re  thinking,  O, 

I  low  hajipy  would  you  be 
In  our  hiithsome  company, 

Taking  innocence  and  glee 
For  your  drinking,  O. 

Now  your  een  are  glancing  bright, 

Bonnie  laddie,  O, 

Wi*  a  pure  and  joyfu’  light, 

Bonnie  laddie,  O, 

But  at  ten  o’clock  at  night, 

Tak  a  lady’s  word  in  plight, 

We  will  see  another  sight, 

Bonnie  laddie,  O. 

There’s  a  right  path  and  a  wrang,  bonnie  laddie,  O, 

An  ye  needna  argue  lang,  bonnie  laddie,  O  ; 
for  the  mair  you  taste  an’  see 
Of  our  guileless  company. 

Ay  the  happier  you  will  be, 

Bonnie  laddie,  O.  ! 

entitled  An  Arabian  Song;”  but 
like  our  author  best  when  he  keeps  on  the  north 
e  of  the  Tweed;  the  air,  composed  by  Bishop,  is  i 
mipie  and  beautiful,  but  strikes  us  as  being  a  little  out 
p  ace.  Come,  row  the  boat”  is  a  Highland  air,  and 
words,  as  they  should  be,  are  gallant  and  warlike.  ! 
tendi  song,  ‘‘Annie  M^Gie.”  is  admirable,  and  ^ 


heard  the  Shepherd  sing  this  song  himself,  and  though 
he  has  nearly  as  little  voice  as  ever  man  had,  he  has  an 
excellent  ear,  and  a  warm  heart,  and  a  soul  sparkling 
in  his  bright  grey  eye, — and  these,  together  with  the 
best  lungs  in  Yarrow,  carry  everything  before  them, 
and  secure  one  of  the  most  rapturous  encores  that  ever 
issued  from  tlie  palms  of  the  hands.  Neverthele.'^s,  we 
must  reserve  the  only  space  we  have  left  for  the  thir¬ 
teenth  song,  in  which  the  words  and  the  air  are  so  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  each  other,  that  we  are  certain  a 
single  verse,  if  sung  by  a  Scotch  regiment  on  the  eve  of 
an  engagement,  would  make  that  regiment  more  than  a 
match  for  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy.  If  Sir  AVilliam 
Congreve  is  knighted  and  pensioned  for  inventing  a  new 
sort  of  rocket,  what  ought  Hogg  not  to  be  for  supply¬ 
ing  his  countrymen  with  strains,  which,  in  the  day  of 
battle,  would  be  more  dreaded  than  a  thousand  rockets  ?  i 
No  man  could  ever  be  defeated  who  had  taught  his  na-  | 
live  mountains  to  echo  j 

THE  GATHEBINO  OT  THE  CLANS.  | 

i 

There’s  news  come  over  the  Highlands  yestreen,  | 

Will  soon  gar  bonnets  and  broadswords  keen,  | 

And  philabegs  short,  and  tartans  green,  | 

Shine  over  the  shore  in  the  morning.  j 

He  comes !  he  comes !  our  spirits  to  cheer,  I 

To  cherish  the  land  he  holds  most  dear;  j 

To  banish  the  reiver,  the  base  deceiver,  I 

’  And  raise  the  fame  of  the  Clans  for  ever:  j 

Our  Prince  is  landed  in  IMoidart  Bay;  I 

Come  raise  the  clamour  of  iKigpipes’  y amour,  | 

And  join  oui*  lov’d  Prince  in  the  morning.  ? 

Come,  brave  Lochiel,  the  honour  be  thine,  | 

The  first  in  royal  array  to  shine  ;  | 

If  bold  Clan-llonald  and  thee  cmnbine,  j 

Then  who  dare  remain  in  the  morning ! 

Glengarry  will  stand,  with  arm  of  steel. 

And  Kejipoi^h  is  blood  from  head  to  heel ; 

I'lie  whiggers  of  Skye  may  gang  to  the  deil,  | 

When  Comicd,  and  llonald,  and  gallant  Clan-Roiiald,  1 
Are  all  in  the  field,  and  know  not  to  yield,— 

Are  all  in  array,  and  hasting  away 

To  welcome  their  Priuce  in  the  morning. 

The  Appin  will  come,  while  coming  is  good  ; 

The  stern  MHntosli  is  of  trusty  blood; 

INPKenzie  and  Fraser  will  come  at  their  leisure, 

I'he  whiggers  of  Suthei'land  scorning. 

The  Atholmeii  keen  as  fire  from  steel;  j 

]M‘Pherson  for  Charlie  will  battle  the  deil ; 

The  hardy  Clan-Dunnoch  is  up  in  the  Buiinoch ; 

INPLean  and  31'Gregor  are  rising  with  vigour, 

Unawed  by  the  pride  of  haughty  Argyle; 

And  lordly  Drummond  is  belted,  andVximing 
To  join  his  lov’d  Priuce  in  the  morning. 

Come  tV  that  are  true  men,  steel  to  the  bane ! 

Come  a’  that  reflect  on  the  days  that  are  gane ! 

Come  a*  that  have  breeks,  and  a’  that  have  uane. 

And  a’  that  are  breil  unti»  scorning !  I 

Come  Moidart  and  Moy,  M‘Gun  and  APCraw; 
iVPDugalds,  McDonalds,  APDevils,  and  a’; 

IVI‘Duffs  and  M‘Dumpies,  MH^eods  and  IVPLumpies, 

With  claymores  gleaming,  and  standards  streaming; 

Come  swift  as  the  roe,  for  weal  or  for  woe, 

Tliat  whigs  in  their  error  may  quake  for  terror, 

To  see  our  array  in  the  morning. 

These  select  and  rare  Scottish  IMelodies  ought  to  be 
found  among  the  music  of  every  true  Scottish  family, 
and  ought  to  be  sung  continually  by  all  our  fair  wo¬ 
men  and  brave  men.”  There  is  the  freshness  of  the 
country  about  them  ; — the  wild  luxuriance  of  the  land 


— -  wiim  song,  “Appie  M^Gie,”  is  admirable,  and  - -  - . . . uic  .an, 

y  equalled  by  the  eleventh,  I  he  bioom  sae  green,”  Where  blooms  the  red  heather  and  thistle  sae  green.” 
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Foreign  Tales  and  Traditions^  chiefly  selected  from  the 

Fugitive  Literature  of  Germany,  By  George  G.  | 

Cunningham.  In  2  vols.  12ino.  Blackie,  Fullar-  i 

ton,  and  Co. ;  Glasgow.  (Unpublished.)  | 

A  VERY  striking  peculiarity  of  German  literature  is  i 
the  immense  proportion  which  its  works  of  fiction  bear 
to  its  other  departments.  This,  probably,  arises  from 
the  vast  multitude  of  traditions  and  legends  with  which 
every  corner  of  Germany, — as  is  the  case  with  most 
countries  abounding  in  the  picturesque, — is  crowded, 
especially  along  the  majestic  course  of  the  Rhine,  and 
among  the  terrific  scenery  of  the  Harz  Mountains.  To 
the  awakening  genius  of  Germany,  determined  to  de¬ 
viate  from  the  old  and  worn-out  classical  models,  these 
wild  legends,  which  were  the  only  other  materials  of  li¬ 
terature,  out  of  itself,  that  were  within  its  power,  seem  to 
have  suggested  that  general  tone  of  romance,  and  that 
passion  for  fictitious  writing,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
German  literature.  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that,  in 
consequence  of  this,  there  belongs,  in  general,  to  the 
German  romance,  an  air  of  freshness,  and  native  vigour, 
which  is  wanting  in  those  literatures  in  which  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  composition  is  more  of  an  exotic.  We  can  be¬ 
lieve  more  easily  in  marvels  and  prodigies  beside  the 
Rhine  than  on  the  Thames  or  the  Seine,  and  feel  as  if 
their  combination  there  with  human  agency  were  less 
unnatural  than  elsewhere.  And  as  the  power  of  attrac¬ 
tion  in  fictitious  literature  is  always  in  proportion  to  our 
sense  of  its  appropriateness  and  naturalness,  we  do  not 
wonder  that — if  romance  we  must  have — (ierman  ro¬ 
mance,  of  all  others,  should  have  been  so  popularly  at¬ 
tractive, — independently  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
works,  or  the  actual  genius  of  their  authors. 

But  we  are  speculating  too  much  on  a  theme  more 
general  than  the  character  of  the  work  which  is  waiting 
for  our  opinion,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  afford  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  not  to  give  occasion  to  theory.  With 
the  exception  of  a  brief,  but  elegantly  written  Preface, 
it  is  unencumbered  by  any  antiquarian  annotations, — 
any  critical  or  chronological  arrangement, — by  which 
editors  sometimes  attempt,  preposterously,  to  give  a 
seemingly  grave  and  scientific  form  to  what,  in  reality, 
they  mean  to  be  a  book  of  mere  amusement.  Considered 
in  this  light,  we  esteem  the  Tales  and  Traditions”  a 
work  entitled  to  be,  and  likely  to  prove,  very  popular. 
They  are  chiefly  selected  from  the  less  known  and  trodden 
walks  of  German  fiction,  the  editor  having  avoided  the 
greater  works  of  celebrated  authors,  and  having  sought 
his  materials  chiefly  in  fugitive  and  traditional  litera¬ 
ture.  Out  of  these  materials  he  has  composed  a  melange, 
distinguished,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  for  the  individual 
merit  of  the  various  pieces,  but  for  the  judicious  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  whole, — the  entertaining  mi  x  ture  of  pure  fiction 
and  popular  tradition, — and  the  grateful  succession  of  the 
comic,  the  marvellous,  and  the  pathetic,  which  it  presents. 
The  translation  is  executed,  on  the  whole,  with  great  felici¬ 
ty,  and  great  command  of  conversational  English,  though 
we  observe  here  and  there  a  few  Scotticisms  ;  and  though 
we  could  desire  that  most  of  our  translators  from  the  Ger¬ 
man, — those  at  least  who  translate  for  the  public  amuse¬ 
ment _ would  allow  themselves  a  little  more  liberty  in 

deviating  from  literal  exactness  in  the  rendering  of  fo¬ 
reign  idioms  and  phrases. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  give  specimens 
sufficient,  in  number  and  variety,  to  afford  a  just  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  collection,  one  of  whose  principal  merits 
is  its  entirely  miscellaneous  character.  We  shall  gratify 
our  readers  with  one  specimen  of  the  striking  and  beau¬ 
tiful  traditions  with  which  the  work  abounds, — one 
which  appears  to  have  been  finished  with  particular  care 
in  the  original,  and  rendered  with  peculiar  elegance  in 
the  translation.  It  is  entitled 

THE  THREE  SWANS. 

Nigh  to  Wimpfen,  a  town  situated  upon  the  Neck- 


ar,  there  is  a  lofty  mountain,  on  the  top  of  which  ap¬ 
pears  one  of  those  small  but  unfathomable  lakes  which 
are  so  frequently  found  in  such  situations  in  (ierniany. 
Popular  superstition  has  connected  the  following  plea¬ 
sing  legend  with  the  lake  of  VV^impfen  : — 

A  beautiful  boy  was  once  seated  upon  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  wreathing  a  coronal  for  himself  out  of  the  love¬ 
ly  flowers  which  grew  upon  its  banks.  He  was  quite 
alone,  and  ever  and  anon  he  raised  his  blue  eyes,  and 
gazed  with  childish  longing  across  the  glittering  waters 
for  a  little  boat  in  which  to  sail  about  over  the  tranquil 
expanse  ;  but  the  boy  beheld  nothing  like  a  boat  save  a 
single  plank  of  wood,  which  moved  to  and  fro  on  the  tiny 
waves  as  they  rippled  towards  the  shore,  and  which, 
though  it  might  have  afforded  a  slight  support  in  swim¬ 
ming,  could  not  carry  him  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 

The  boy  raised  his  longing  looks  once  more,  and 
was  astonished  to  perceive  three  snow-white  swans  sail¬ 
ing  proudly  up  and  down  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  At 
last  the  stately  birds  approached  where  the  boy  lay,  who, 
delighted  with  his  new  companions,  drew  some  crumbs 
of  bread  from  his  pocket  and  fed  them  ;  they  seemed  to 
him  so  tame, — they  looked  so  gentle, — and  came  so  near 
to  the  shore,  that  the  delighted  boy  thought  to  catch  one 
of  them  ;  but  when  he  stooped  down  with  this  design, 
they  moved  gently  away,  and  remained  be)  ond  his  reach, 
although,  in  his  anxiety,  he  nearly  suspended  his  whole 
body  above  the  deep  lake,  on  the  lowermost  branch  of  a 
young  poplar,  which  grew  upon  the  bank. 

The  tamer  the  three  beautiful  birds  appeared  to  the 
boy,  and  the  oftener  that  they  baffled  his  attempts  to 
catch  them,  the  more  eager  he  became  to  secure  them  for 
himself.  He  drew  the  plank  from  the  water, — launched 
it  again, — balanced  himself  with  caution  upon  it, — and, 
finding  it  supported  him,  pushed  off  with  a  shout  of  de¬ 
light  from  the  shore,  and,  making  use  of  his  hands  as 
oars,  rowed  fearlessly  after  the  swans. 

The  beautiful  birds  kept  sailing  immediately  before 
him,  but  ever  beyond  his  reach,  until  he  had  gained  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  He  now  felt  his  strength  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  for  the  first  time  became  seized  with  excessive 
terror,  when  he  beheld  nothing  near  or  around  him  but 
the  glittering  waters.  Meanwhile  the  three  sw'ans  kept 
sailing  around  him  in  contracting  circles,  as  if  they 
wished  to  calm  his  rising  alarms  ;  but  the  gallant  boy, 
when  he  beheld  them  so  near  to  him,  forgot  his  danger, 
and  hastily  stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp  the  nearest, 
when,  alas  !  his  unsteady  raft  yielded  to  the  impulse, 
and  down  he  sank  into  the  deep  blue  waters ! 

When  the  boy  recovered  from  a  long  trance,  he 
found  himself  lying  upon  a  couch,  in  a  magnificent  cas¬ 
tle,  and  before  him  stood  three  maidens  of  marvellous 
beauty. 

^  How  came  you  hither  ?’  inquired  one  of  them, 
taking  him  by  the  hand  with  a  sweet  smile. 

^  1  know  not  what  has  happened  to  me,’  replied  the 
boy.  ‘  I  only  remember  that  I  once  wished  to  catch 
three  beautiful  swans  which  were  sailing  upon  the  lake, 
and  that  I  sank  in  the  deep  deep  waters.’ 

‘  Will  you  stay  with  us  ?’  asked  one  of  the  maidens. 
^  Here  you  are  most  welcome  ;  but  this  know,  that  it 
you  remain  three  days  with  us,  you  can  never  again  re¬ 
turn  to  your  father’s  house  ;  for,  after  that  period,  you 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  world 
above,  and  you  would  therefore  die.’ 

The  kindness  of  the  three  beautiful  maidens,  who 
looked  like  sisters,  moved  the  boy,  and  inspired  his 
guileless  breast  with  confidence.  ‘  Ves,’  he  exclaimed, 
leaping  up  joyfully  from  his  .couch,  ‘  yes,  1  will  re¬ 
main  with  you  !’ 

The  lovely  sisters  now  led  the  w’ondering  boy  through 
their  magnificent  fairy  palace.  The  splendour  of  the 
apartments  dazzled  his  astonished  senses.  Nursed  in 
jioverty,  and  accustomed  only  to  the  simple  furniture  of 
his  father’s  cot,  he  was  now  overwhelmed  by  the  mag* 
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nificence  which  surrounded  him ;  the  walls  and  floors  of 
every  room  were  curiously  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver ; 
there  were  pearls  as  large  as  walnuts,  and  diamonds  the 
size  of*  eggs,  and  red  gold  in  bars,  and  such  a  profusion 
of  wealth  and  of  objects  of  inconceivable  beauty  as  the 
peasant’s  son  had  never  dreamt  of,  even  when  he  lay  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  lake,  and  gazed  upwards  on  the  deep 
blue  heavens  towards  the  dwellings  of  the  angels.  In 
the  gardens  which  surrounded  this  enchanted  palace 
grew  fruits  and  flowers  lovelier  far  than  he  had  ever  be¬ 
held  ;  the  apples  were  as  large  as  a  child’s  head,  and  the 
plums  the  size  of  ostrich  eggs,  and  the  cherries  like  bil¬ 
liard  balls,  and  the  flowers  of  marvellously  varied  forms 
and  beauty ;  sweet  birds  filled  the  air  with  their  merry 

warblings, _ the  little  streamlets  seemed  to  murmur 

music  as  they  meandered  through  the  emerald  meads, 
and  the  zephyrs  which  played  amid  his  hyacinthine 
locks,  were  more  odorous  than  those  of  Araby,  or  the 
Spicy  islands  of  the  East. 

“  The  boy  had  often  read  of  Paradise,  and  now  he 
thought :  ^  This  is  surely  Paradise ;  and  I  am  happy 
here!’ 

Weeks  and  months  passed  thus  away,  and  still  the 
youthful  stranger  remained  unconscious  of  their  flight ; 
for  a  perpetual  succession  of  new  objects  occupied  his 
attention ;  and  while  roaming  beneath  the  orange-trees 
with  their  golden  fruit,  he  never  thought  of  the  broad 
oak  which  stretched  its  sheltering  arms  above  his  father’s 
hut. 

But  at  last,  when  nearly  a  whole  year  was  gone,  the 
mortal  inhabitant  of  this  enchanted  region  was  suddenly 
seized  with  an  irrepressible  longing  to  return  to  his  na- 
live  village.  Nothing  pleased  him  now, — nothing  any 
longer  gratified  his  boyish  fancy, — the  flowers  had  lost 
tlieir  beauty  to  his  pensive  eye, — the  melody  of  the 
streams,  and  the  songs  of  the  birds  fell  tunelej-s  on  his 
listless  ear, — the  sky  above  him  appeared  far  less  beau¬ 
tiful  than  that  on  whose  reflected  hues  he  had  so  often 
gazed  as  he  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  deep  lake, — but 
when  he  thought  of  the  words  of  the  beautiful  maidens, 
who  had  assured  him  that  return  to  the  light  of  another 
world  was  impossible  after  the  third  day’s  sojourning  in 
this  enchanted  region,  he  hid  his  secret  sorrow  in  his  in¬ 
most  soul,  and  only  gave  vent  to  his  grief  when  he 
thought  the  thick  shades  of  the  garden  concealed  him 
from  observation.  Much  he  strove,  when  the  three  kind 
sisters  approached  him,  to  appear  happy  and  cheerful  as 
formerly,  but  he  could  not  conceal  the  grief  which  was 
preying  within  ;  and  when  they  kindly  inquired  what 
ailed  him,  he  tried  to  account  for  his  altered  appearance 
and  demeanour  by  various  excuses  and  pretences  of  bad 
health. 

‘‘  One  day  as  he  lay  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun, 
upon  the  green  banks  of  a  limpid  stream,  though  all  na¬ 
ture  around  him  appeared  charming,  rich,  and  luxuri¬ 
ous,  and  the  air  was  fllled  with  fragrance,  and  the  birds 
sang  their  evening-song,  and  on  the  meadow  before  him 
"^ere  some  chee**ful  labourers,  singing  cheerfully  while 
at  work,  he  felt  that  all  this  beauty  and  melody  wanted 
something  without  which  they  could  minister  no  happi¬ 
ness  to  his  longing  soul.  His  father’s  hut  suddenly 
rose  in  lively  colours  before  his  fancy ;  he  saw  his  be- 
oved  mother  weeping  bitterly  at  the  door,  and  he  knew 
at  It  was  for  him  she  wept ;  and  he  beheld  all  his  long- 
orgotten  companions  with  their  familiar  faces  standing 
^|ound  his  mother,  and  heard  them  calling  his  name 
a  oud  as  if  in  sorrow :  and  then  the  poor  boy  sobbed 
aoud  and  wept  bitterly  with  his  face  hid  in  the  tall 
Mass.  As  he  lay  in  this  posture  he  heard  a  clear  voice 
^uging  XQ  xhe  distance,  and  as  he  listened  the  sounds  | 
audible,  and  seemed  to  float  nearer  him 
rough  the  still  air.  Again  they  died  away  in  the  dis- 
again  they  approached  towards  him,  until  he 
heard  the  following  words  sung  apparently  by 
^^tt^rent  and  separated  voices 


FIRST  VOICE. 

The  home  of  my  childhood,  how  brightly  it  shines 
’Mid  the  dreary  darkling  past  ! 

There  the  sunlight  of  memory  never  declines, 
fetill  green  is  its  valley,— still  green  are  its  vines. 
What  charms  hath  memory  c^t 
Around  thy  father’s  cot  ? 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Oh  the  home  of  my  childhood  was  wild  and  rude 
In  the  depth  of  an  Alpine  solitude  ; 

But  dearer  to  me  and  fairer  far 
Its  ro(;ks  and  dells  and  streamlets  are. 

Than  the  thousand  vales  of  the  noble  Rhine  ! 

Hast  thou  so  dear  a  home? 

THIRD  VOICE. 

Far,  far  away,  in  the  twilight  grey, 

]\Iy  spirit  loves  to  roam. 

To  one  sweet  spot,  oh  ne’er  forgot ! 

My  childhood’s  home. 

FOURTH  VOICE. 

The  eagle  lent  me  his  wing  of  pride, 

AikI  away  with  him  I  flew, 

O’er  many  a  land  and  ocean  wide, 

To  a  vale  iny  childliood  knew. 

When  the  fourth  voice  had  died  softly  away  in  the 
distance,  the  boy — whose  young  heart  now  heaved  till  it 
was  like  to  burst  with  wild  and  uncontrollable  longings 
to  return  to  his  father’s  home — heard  the  rush  of  heavy 
wings  passing  near  him,  and  looking  up  he  beheld  a 
beautiful  snow-white  eagle,  with  a  golden  crown  upon 
its  head,  and  a  collar  of  rubies,  alight  near  to  him  on 
the  meadow.  The  noble  bird  looked  with  a  friendly  eye 
upon  him,  and  he  heard  another  voice  singing  faintly 
and  far  off,  these  words : 

The  eagle  is  a  bird  of  truth, 

And  his  wing  is  swift  and  strong. 

The  boy,  moved  by  a  strong  and  momentary  im¬ 
pulse,  sprung  to  his  feet  and  ran  towards  the  noble  bird, 
which  bent  its  crowned  head  and  stretched  out  its  long 
wings  as  if  to  salute  him  on  his  approach  ;  but  he  now 
discovered  that  the  eagle’s  strong  talons  were  fixed  in  a 
swan,  which  lay  beneath  him,  and  which  he  knew  to  be 
one  of  those  which  he  had  seen  swimming  on  the  lake 
near  Wimpfen.  Then  the  manly  boy  seized  a  branch  of 
a  tree,  and  with  it  drove  away  the  cruel  eagle  from  the 
swan.  No  sooner  had  he  performed  this  grateful  ac¬ 
tion,  than  he  suddenly  beheld  the  three  lovely  sisters 
from  whom  he  had  just  been  longing  to  make  his  escape, 
standing  before  him,  and  smiling  so  sweetly  and  mildly 
upon  him,  that  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  wish  to  leave 
them  secretly,  and  hung  down  his  head  blushing  deeply. 

‘‘  Then  one  of  them  spoke  :  ‘  We  know  thy  thoughts, 
dear  youth,  and  what  it  is  that  moves  thee  so  deeply. 
And  though  we  are  sorry  to  part  with  thee,  yet  as  thou 
hast  proved  thyself  so  faithful  towards  us,  thy  secret  de¬ 
sire  shall  be  granted,  and  to-morrow  thou  shalt  behold 
thy  father,  and  mother,  and  brethren,  and  sisters.’ 

The  poor  boy  stood  mute  before  his  kind  benefac¬ 
tresses  ;  he  wept  because  he  was  about  to  part  with 
them,  and  he  also  wept  when  he  thought  how  long  he  i 
had  tarried  away  from  his  home ;  all  night  he  tossed 
about  on  a  restless  couch,  unable  to  resolve  on  departing, 
and  equally  unable  to  reject  the  offer  which  had  been 
made  to  him  by  his  kind  and  lovely  friends.  At  last 
sleep  sank  down  on  his  weary  eyelids,  and  when  he 
awoke  the  following  morning,  he  found  himself  lying 
on  the  shore  of  the  well-known  lake.  He  looked  upon 
the  waters  and  beheld  the  three  swans  sailing  at  a  little 
distance  from  him ;  but  when  he  stretched  his  hands  to¬ 
wards  them,  as  if  to  say  that  he  wished  again  to  join 
them,  they  beckoned  in  a  friendly  manner  to  him,  and 
then  diving  beneath  the  surface,  re-appeared  not  again. 
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“  All  was  pleasure  and  astonishment  when  the  long- 
lost  boy  again  presented  himself  in  his  native  village. 
His  friends  and  companions  assembled  around  him  and 
heard  his  wonderful  story ;  but  none  believed  it. 

‘‘  But  after  the  first  greetings  were  over,  and  his  first 
transports  of  joy  on  finding  himself  again  restored  to  his 
parents  and  youthful  companions  had  subsided,  the  boy 
was  seized  with  a  secret  longing  to  return  to  the  un¬ 
known  land ;  and  this  desire  grew  more  vehement  every 
day.  He  would  now  wander  about  the  shores  of  the 
lake  from  sunrise  till  the  stars  appeared  in  the  nightly 
heavens ;  but  the  three  swans  never  returned,  and  the 
poor  boy  wept  and  sighed  in  vain  for  those  Elysian  fields 
in  which  it  had  once  been  permitted  him  to  wander. 
His  cheeks  now  grew  pale  as  the  withered  rose,  his  eye 
became  dim  and  languid,  his  bounding  limbs  grew  more 
feeble  every  day,  and  all  joy  left  his  basom.  One  even¬ 
ing  he  had  dragged  himself  with  much  difficulty  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake, — the  evening  sun  threw  its  last  ra. 
diance  on  the  waters, — and  he  heard  a  sweet  sdver-like 
voice,  which  seemed  to  rise  from  the  blue  depth  beneath 
him,  singing  these  verses  ; 

Thou  who  hast  roam’d  through 
The  bright  world  below, 

What  joy  cun  thy  bosom 
On  earth  ever  know  ? 

Dost  thou  dread  the  blue  wave  ? 

Thou  hast  tried  it  before,— 

One  plunge  in  its  bosom 
Thy  sorrows  are  o’er ! 

The  voice  had  died  away  In  the  distance,  but  the 
boy  now  stood  close  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  gazing 
intently  upon  it,  as  if  his  eye  sought  to  measure  its  pro¬ 
found  depth.  He  turned  round  and  cast  one  look  upon 
his  father’s  cot,  and  he  thought  that  he  heard  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  voice  calling  him  through  the  still  evening  ;  but 
again  the  soft  silver-like  voice  rose  up  from  the  bosom 
of  the  placid  waters,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  the  voice  of 
one  of  the  three  fairy  sisters  :  ‘  Adieu,  adieu,  dear  mo¬ 
ther  1*  he  cried,  and,  with  a  shout  of  mingled  joy  and 
fear,  flung  himself  headlong  into  the  fathomless  waters, 
which  closed  around  him  for  ever.” 

1  his  work  is  printed  in  a  small  but  very  distinct  type, 
and,  altogether,  forms  two  very  handsome  volumes,  con¬ 
taining  matter  sufficient  for  twice  the  bulk,  according  to 
the  ordinary  style  of  getting  up.  We  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  peruse  it  previous  to  its  publication,  which 
will  take  place  in  a  few  days,  and  which  will  afford,  un¬ 
less  we  are  mistaken,  a, very  acceptable  New-year’s  treat 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  the  choice  little  nick-nacks  and 
confections  of  fugitive  literature. 


The  Shepherd  Boy^  a  Dramatic  Idyl.  Translated  from 

the  German  of  Adam  Oehlenschiaegcr.  Edinburgh. 

William  Blackwood.  18211. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  intrinsic  excellence  of The 
Shepherd  Boy”  is  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  honour  now 
conferred  upon  it,  by  introducing  it  to  the  British  pub¬ 
lic  in  an  English  dress,  and  as  a  separate  work.  It  is 
a  pastoral  poem  containing  some  very  pretty  thought'^, 
expressed  in  natural  and  simple  language ;  but  there  is 
little  that  is  very  original  or  striking,  either  in  the  story 
as  a  whole,  or  in  the  individual  passages.  The  plot  is 
extremely  inartificial,  except  in  one  incident.  Reinald, 
a  traveller,  arrives  in  a  Swiss  valley,  where  he  meets, 
and  is  captivated  with  Babli,  a  young  shepherdess  and 
an  orphan.  She  introduces  him  to  \Verner,  a  farmer,  and 
Charlotte,  his  wife,  with  whom  she  lives,  and  who  have 
an  only  child,  a  boy,  called  Fritz,  sr;ne  eight  or  ten  years 
old.  In  Charlotte,  the  farmer's  wife,  Reinald  discovers 
a  sister  whom  he  had  long  lost ;  and  he  and  his  new 


friends  are  in  the  midst  of  the  happiness  which  the  dis¬ 
covery  occasions,  when  Augustin,  a  hermit,  comes  to 
inform  the  unfortunate  father  and  mother  that  their  son, 
Fritz,  who  had  gone  upon  a  visit  to  his  grandfather,  had 
fallen  down  one  of  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  had  been 
killed.  It  is  to  Werner  that  Augustin  first  communi¬ 
cates  these  tidings  ;  and,  as  the  scene  in  which  he  does 
so  appears  to  us  the  best  written  in  the  poem,  we  shall 
extract  the  greater  part  of  it,  as  the  fairest  specimen  we 
can  select i 


Augustin— in  with  deep  seriousness,  dignity, 
and  feeling.  He  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross)— 


Praised  be  Jesus  Christ ! 

Werner. — E  ternally— 

(  Gives  him  his  hand. ) 

How  art  thou,  father?  Thou  art  paler  than 
Is  usual,  and  thou  treinblest ! 

Augustin. — It  is  age— 

For  I  am  near  the  grave.  But  ’tis  not  fear.- 
Werner,  I  fear  not  death — I  love  him  mu<*h. 

’Tis  but  mv  soul,  w^hich  treinblinglv  shakes  off 
The  dust  of  earth  from  her  immortal  wings. 

Werner.— Think  iiotsooftenof  thydeath,oh  father— 
Death  will  come  soon  enough  :  true,  thou  art  old ; 

But  winter  blooms  beneath  thy  locks  of  snow. 

A UGU  sTi  N.  — Think  seriously,  steward.  Look  beneath, 
With  eyes  attentive,  on  the  holy  deep  ; 

Roots  strike  below,  and  weeds  are  on  the  surface  : 
Accustom  thou  thyself  to  see  in  darkness 
Light ;  look  thou  in  the  cave  till  thou  discover 
The  shining  portal  of  eternal  life. 

For  birth  is  but  the  door  of  vanities  ; 

There  dost  thou  err  in  vain,  thy  passions’  slave— 

The  key  of  life  is  faith — the  gate  the  grave. 

Werner. — I  am  not  godless. 

Augustin, — No,  I  say  not  that; 

Thou’rt  good,  but  yet  I  fear  too  worldly,  Werner, 

And  lovest  far  too  much  this  passing  life. 

Werner.— My  God  hath  made  me  happy.  Should 
I  be 

A  Christian,  were  I  not  to  thank  him  for  it? 

Augustin.— The  joys,  which  sometimes  here  our  God 
allows. 

Are  only  trials,  meant  to  win  the  heart. 

By  slow  degrees,  to  prudence  and  to  patience. 

If  I  should  wish  to  be  in  Heaven,  when  grief 
Bows  my  sad  spirit  down,  that  is  no  virtue;— 

Wlio  doth  not  wish  himself  estranged  from  sorrows? 
But  first  to  taste  of  happiness  like  Job, 

And  then  with  patience  to  submit  to  fate; 

To  Jose  the  dearest  and  the  costliest. 

And  then  to  sav,  while  tears  stream  from  the  eves— 

“  God  gave,  and  takes  away,  his  name  be  praised 
That,  Werner,  is  a  Christian’s  part. 

Werner— his  hand  with  frankness)^ 

But  tell  me 

Openly,  friend  :— I  too  would  speak  a  little 
In  thy  own  figures ;  is  it  good  in  thee 
Foretelling  sorrow  like  the  midnight  owl  ? 

And  asking,  when  thou  see’st  a  cheerful  flower, 

“  Why  dost  thou  smell  so  sweet,  and  lift  thy  stem 
So  tiill  and  proiul  in  the  air  of  heaven  ? 

Soon  thou  sluilt  fade  away  and  turn  to  dust.” 

Say,  Augustin,  is  this  a  Christian’s  part? 

Augustin. — Oh  hear  me,  friend,  nor  thus  misunder¬ 
stand  me ; 

Did  all  thy  happiness  rest  on  thy  God, 

And  if  thy  hoitse  were  founded  on  a  rock. 

If  thou  wouldst  quench  tliy  thirst  for  joys  of  earth 
In  the  true  spring  of  life  eternal — then 
How  gladly  would  I  share  thy  happiness ! 

But  when  the  false  appearance  of  a  moment, 

\\  here  danger  and  destruction  ever  lurk. 

Darkens  thine  earthly  eyes,  can  I  rejoice? 

Werner. — Well,  let  it  rest. — Thou  visit’st  us  to-day; 
\\  e  thank  thee,  and  we  prize  thy  friendship  much : 

hat  though  our  views  of  life  he  ditferent, 

’Tis  natural ;  the  winter  oft  is  cold  ; 

The  summer  day  is  sometimes  far  too  sultry. 

Come,  strengthen  thou  thyself  in  iny  wjirm  sunshine^ 
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Thy  cold  and  holy  sliall  inspire  me, 

Thus  we  shall  yield  :i  little  to  eaeli  other— 

In  such  exchaiii^es  iVieiidshijj  doth  consist. 

Augustin  (gives  the  people  a  sign  ;  thep  bring  in  the 
basket  and  depart). 

^owy  thou  dost  feci  and  use  thy  happiness 
Like  to  a  man  of  strength  ;  hut,  Werner,  coiildst  thou 
liear  sorrow  with  the  self-same  eijual  courage  ? 
Werner. — Ay  !  time  and  care — 

Augustin.  Just  as  the  bubble  melts 

In  air,  so  passetli  happiness  away. 

How  if  the  time  were  come  ? 

Werner.  Most  pious  father, 

Wiiat  bringest  thou? — A  basket  of  fair  fruit? 

We  thank  thee ! 

Augustin.  Yes,  ’tis  filled  with  fairest  fruit. 

An  h(uir  ago  It  grew  u])on  its  stem 
In  innocence;  and  now  'tis  jduck’d  for  ever. 

And  the  ]»dle  l)ody  like  an  angel  smiles. 

Werner. — Methiuks  it  is  a  dismal  view  of  life, 

Wlien  e’en  an  apple  seems  to  thee  a  corse. 

Augustin. — Wdiat  is  it  then  ?  Is  it  not  broken  too 
From  off  the  mother  branch? 

Werner.  Yes,  to  fulfil 

The  end  of  nature. 

Augustin.  And  is  not  the  heart. 

When  it  grows  stiff,  like  to  a  simple  fruit 
When  plucked — not  to  delight  the  mortal  sense 
With  its  own  sweetness — but  itself  to  taste 
The  everlasting  liapjniiess  of  Heaven  ? 

Werner. — Yes,  this  is  strikiiig  and  poetical ! 
Augustin  (tvith  increasing  eTpressio}i.) 

And  is  tlie  child,  tlie  fairest  of  all  ibiwers, 

When  suddenly  it  leaves  its  pai’ent  stem, 

Xot  to  be  likened  to  sucli  noble  fruit. 

Just  torn  away  to  sow  in  Paradise 

Its  spotless  kernel,  where  no  worm  shall  gnaw 

Its  bloom  for  evei*  ? 

Werner  (in  sudden  anxiety). 

Ciod  !  what  <lost  tliou  mean 
By  these  similitudes?  Tiiou  frighten’st  me. 

Augustin. — Mu{;h  to  be  pitied  father !  Who  can  comfort 
Thee,  who,  of  earthly  liappiness  secure,  dreamst  not 
Of  care  :  It  comes  a  sudden  thunderbolt. 

How  shall  I  comfort  tliee  ?  'Fhou  Invest  only 
This  earthly  life,  without  desire  of  Heaven  ! 

^V  ER^ER  (rushes  forward,  opens  the  basket,  and  exclaims 

in  ivild  sorrow), 

Oh  God  !  my  Fritz  !  Dead  ! — Pale — and  bruised — and 
—cold. 

Augustin  (with  deep  commiseration). 

Madden,  poor  heart — ay,  <iuit  thee  of  thy  wound  ; 

Beat  t'ni(;k,  and,  Nature,  hold  thy  own.  Moan  forth 
Mild  lameutatious  from  his  lijrs.  Give  air 
lo  his  pent  breast,  that  so  despair  may  not 
Strangle  him  dumbly.  Flow,  ye  bitter  tears, 
blow  and  dry  up  y4)ur  salt  and  burning  sj>ringSL 
M  eep,  father,  weep,  because  thy  chibl  is  dead  ! 

But,  Grief!  when  thou  bast  done  tliy  uttermost, 
l)es}>air  I  when  thou  liast  raged  out  thy  worst — 

Oh  !  come  then,  Comfort  fnim  the  graces  of  God, 
Appearing  like  the  moon  in  mourning  cbnids; 

Oh  1  dissijnite  the  darkness  with  thy  silver, 

And  let  the  fatlier  see  his  Fritz  again. 

Alive  and  bless’d  among  the  choir  of  angels. 

P.  50—7. 

The  mother,  the  new-found  uncle  Reinald,  and  the  fos- 
ter.bister  Babl ,  all  come  i.i  soon  aftvrwards,  and  join  in 
the  father’s  grief.  After  all  this,  the  reader  is  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  surprised  to  discover  that  Fritz  is  not  dead  !  The  dead 
child  turns  out  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Fritz’s  grand¬ 
father,  who  had  falLn  into  the  cleft  when  a  boy,  many 
years  before  ;  and  the  body  having  been  saturated  with 
tnountain  salt,  had  thus  been  preserved  from  all  appear¬ 
ance  ot  decay  !  The  dead  chil  l  had,  moreover,  so  strong 
a  tainily  likeness,  that,  when  the  body  was  found,  it  de¬ 
ceived  not  only  Augustin  the  hermit,  but  even  the  fa- 
Vu*  niotlier,  who  believed  it  to  be  their  own  son  ! 
his  is,  surely,  a  strange  outrage  on  probability  ;  and 


the  reader  feels  as  if  he  had  been  entrapped  into  grief, 
ingeniously  perhaps,  but  scarcely  fairly. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  translation  is  executed 
by  Mr  Cowan,  we  consider  it  highly  respectable;  exhi- 
bidng  at  once  good  Fnglish  composition,  and  a  success¬ 
ful  transfusion  of  the  spirit  of  the  original.  Here  and 
there,  indeed,  the  language  is  prodigiously  prosaic  ;  but 
this  is  more  the  fault  of  Oehlenschlaeger  than  his  transla¬ 
tor.  The  unpoetical  familiarity  of  the  following  lines, 
for  example,  is  positively  ludicrous 

‘‘ - Oiir  little  son 

Hath  climb’d  the  Alps,  to  pay  to  grandpapa 
A  little  visit.  We  are  not  afraid, 

Hut  ’tis  somewhat  unpleasant,  that  to  day 
They  put  up  a  new  railing  at  the  cleft ; 

Tlie  old  one  is  in  ruins.  As  my  husband 
Goes  the  same  way,  I  asktHl  him  even  now 
To  hasten,  and  to  bring  my  boy  again.’* 

But  our  longer  quotation  must  be  considered  as  a  juster 
specimen  of  the  pervading  tone  of  this  poem,  which 
is,  in  many  instances,  pleasing ;  and,  in  some,  even  vi¬ 
gorous. 


General  Stpinpsis  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion.  By  hi.  P.  Brown,  Esq.  Advocate.  Edinburgh. 

W^illiam  Tuit. 

We  are  just  in  time  to  give  IVIr  Browm  one  friendly 
impulse  ere  lie  reaches  the  goal ;  for  eleven  of  his  num¬ 
bers  are  already  out,  and  the  twelfth  and  last  is  expect- 
td  ill  January.  For  the  punctuality  and  rapidity  v/ith 
which  the  work  has  been  brought  forward,  the  legal 
public  will  not  fail  to  assign  Mr  Brown  due  credit,  ha¬ 
ving  before  their  eyes  a  recent  example,  where  a  work 
was  published  in  two  parts, — and  the  whole  price  taken  at 
delivery  of  the  first  number,  on  an  eng  igeinent  that  the 
second  siiould  speedily  follow  it ;  but  that  second  num¬ 
ber  was  kept  back  for  several  years  afterwards.  This 
was  very  bad  ;  and  had  we  been  in  the  place  of  our 
manifold  friend  the  public,  we  should  have  raised  five 
hundred  actions  of  repetition  and  damages.  Mr  Brown, 
however,  has  felt  the  propriety  of  duly  calculating,  be¬ 
fore  he  pledged  himself  to  the  public,  and  of  honour¬ 
ably  redeeming  his  pledge.  Without  such  punctuality, 
the  very  advantageous  mode  of  publishing  large  works 
in  numbers  becomes  positively  pernicious. 

M^ith  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  work,  there  is  and 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  Our  Scottish  collections  of  De¬ 
cisions  have  been  assuming  a  very  respectable  aspect. 
Mr  Br.iWii  himself,  by  publishing  ancient  Decisions 
from  manuscripts  of  Lords  Hailes,  Fountainhall,  ^c. 

and  from  other  sources,  has  contributed  seven  come¬ 
ly  quartos  to  the  general  stock  ;  and  we  believe  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  Scotland  can  now  boast  of  half 
a  cubic  yard,  or  about  fifteen  cubic  feet,  of  reported 
cases.  This  was,  and  is,  a  very  gratifying  consideration 
for  the  country  at  large  ;  but  quite  otherwise  for  the 
lawyers.  Fifteen  cubic  feet  of  reading — light  and  plea¬ 
sant  as  it  was — palled  upon  the  appetite.  Not  only  was 
the  systematic  study  of  Decisions  become  a  matter  of 
appalling  {lifiiculty,  but  the  very  searching  for  precedents 
in  any  actual  case  was  a  gr.at,  and  (jften  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  labour.  It  was  seeking  a  needle  in  a  hay-stack. 
Partial  indices  there  were,  no  doubt ;  but  they  were  par¬ 
tial,  and  consequently  numerous,  and  thus  prod  iced  the 
very  difficulty  they  were  intended  to  avoid.  They  were 
constructed,  too,  on  such  oifficult  principles,  that  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  one  gave  no  key  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  other. 

Such  was  tlie  mass  to  which  IMr  Brown  applied  him¬ 
self,  with  the  view  of  edueng  order  and  harmony  from 
discord  and  confusion  ;  of  marshalling  into  proper  troops 
the  scattered  bands  of  Decisions ;  of  making  a  clew  to 
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the  labyrinth,  where  many  a  young  counsel  had  lost  his 
patience  and  his  fees.  Great  expectations  were  excited  in 
the  profession,  to  which  Mr  Brown’s  assiduity  was  known, 
from  his  collections  of  Decisions,  and  from  the  skill  and 
learning  displayed  in  his  Treatise  on  Sale  ;  and  although 
time  alone  can  settle  the  public  opinion  on  a  work  of 
this  description,  yet,  so  far  as  can  yet  be  seen,  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  profession  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  arrangement  is  lucid  and  accessible,  and  the  ab¬ 
stracts  of  the  Decisions  are  at  once  logical,  perspicuous, 
and  concise.  We  have  heard  professional  men  speak 
with  thankfulness  of  the  labour  and  anxiety  which  this 
Synopsis  has  already  saved  them — as  the  desired  cases 
are  classified  in  such  a  scientific  manner  as  to  be  found  al¬ 
most  at  a  glance,  and  as  Mr  Brown’s  abstract,  in  general, 
answers  every  requisite  purpose  ;  and  if  farther  informa¬ 
tion  be  desired,  the  page  and  volume  of  the  original  re¬ 
port  are  indicated,  so  as  to  ensure  immediate  reference. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  suggest  to  Mr  Brown  the 
propriety  of  subjoining  an  Index  of  the  titles  under 
which  he  has  arranged  the  cases,  which  should  also  in¬ 
clude  some  of  the  titles  used  in  other  indices,  and  point 
out  where  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  his  own  arrange¬ 
ment. 


j  Ati  Elcmentarij  Compendium  of  Physiology,  By  F. 
Majendie,  M.D.  Translated  from  the  French.  With 
Copious  Notesy  Tahlesy  and  Illustraiionsy  by  E.  31  il- 
ligan,  31. D.  Third  Edition.  Edinburgh.  John 
j  Cartfae.  1829. 
r 

I  Tiik  name  of  3Iajendie  ranks  so  high  in  the  history 
I  of  Physiological  Science,  and  his  investigations  and  ex- 

Iperiments  have  been  so  ably  and  successfully  conducted, 
that  any  production  from  his  pen  will  always  come  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  with  a  strong  claim  to  attention.  His 
detached  essays,  giving  an  account  of  his  researches,  are 
exceedingly  numerous  ;  but  they  are  scattered  through 
various  French  periodicals,  and  frequently  inaccessible 
to  the  English  student.  Accordingly,  his  ‘‘  Compen¬ 
dium  of  Physiology,”  which  concentrates,  in  a  single 
volume,  the  most  important  of  these  researches,  must 
prove  a  very  useful  and  valuable  work.  We  know  it 
has  long  been  pronounced  one  of  the  best  elementary 
books  on  this  subject  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any 
1  country  ;  and  not  only  as  a  text-book  to  the  student, 
but  as  a  work  of  general  reference,  it  will  always  main¬ 
tain  a  high  character  in  the  literature  of  medicine.  Dr 
Milligan,  the  author  of  a  valuable  edition  of  Celsus,  has, 
we  therefore  think,  conferred  a  very  great  benefit  on  the 
British  student,  by  presenting  him  with  the  present 
translation  ;  the  value  of  which  is  materially  enhanced, 
by  the  number  of  notes  and  tables  which  the  translator 
has  himself  added,  including  the  opinions  of  other  emi¬ 
nent  physiologists,  and  an  account  of  the  most  recent 
discoveries  in  physiology.  The  business  of  a  translator 
is  generally  of  a  dull,  plodding,  and  mechanical  charac¬ 
ter.  lie  endeavours  laboriously  to  follow  closely  the 
footsteps  of  the  original  author,  and  does  not  himself 
aspire  to  throw  a  single  additional  ray  of  light  on  the 
subject  by  which  he  may  be  surrounded.  Dr  3Iilligan, 
however,  has  assumed  a  higher  ground  ;  since,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  discharging  his  duties  as  a  translator,  he  has 
also  added,  in  an  appendix,  a  number  of  original  mis¬ 
cellaneous  articles,  which  are  as  worthy  of  our  attention 
as  is  any  part  of  the  work  of  3Idjendie  itself.  Among 
the  nunibwT  of  these,  we  notice  discussions  on  the  Tis¬ 
sues  of  Bichat y  with  tables  ;  on  Bichat’s  Doc// h/t;  of  the 
Double  Life  ;  on  the  Theories  of  VibratioHy  liespira- 
tiouy  Absorptiouy  tjjr.  ;  also  an  account  of  the  most  re-  | 
cent  discoveries  in  the  N'ervoas  System,  including  the  j 
labours  of  Flourens,  Bell,  Edwards,  Dumas,  and  Pre-  j 
vost ;  Rolando,  Desmoulins,  Fodera,  .Mayo,  and  the  i 
most  distinguished  French  and  English  physiologists.  I 


Among  the  number  of  valuable  Tables,  we  notice  four 
extensive  Zoological  Synopses,  drawn  up  expressly  for 
the  present  work,  by  Desmoulins;  also  two  Tables 
from  the  celebrated  work  of  the  Wenzels,  showing  the 
absolute  and  relative  size  and  weight  of  the  human  brain 
at  different  periods  of  life,  and  the  progress  of  the  cere¬ 
bral  developement  in  different  animals.  We  perceive 
also  that  Dr  31ill)gan  has  presented  us  with  a  new  view 
of  the  relation  of  the  external  to  the  internal  table  of  the 
skull ;  and  as  the  subject  appears  to  us  important,  we 
shall  probably  take  an  early  opportunity  of  laying  it  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  in  a  popular  shape.  In  the  meantime, 
we  may  conclude  the  present  brief  notice  by  observing, 
that  this  translation  of  3Iajenoie’s  deservedly  popular 
work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person,  who  takes 
any  delight  in  the  interesting  science  of  Physiology, 


The  Christiari^s  Pattern  ;  or  Pious  Reflections  for  every 
day  in  the  Month.  C’ollected  chiefly  from  Thomas  a 
Kempis;  with  Additions,  by  Edward  Upham.  Lon¬ 
don.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1829. 

Every  body,  we  suppose,  has  heard  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  yet  we  suspect  a  g  od  number  of  people  have 
a  very  vague  notion  who  or  what  he  was.  He  was  a  fa¬ 
mous  theologian,  born  in  those  times  when  theology  was 
all  in  all,  in  the  year  1380,  at  Kempen,  a  small  village 
near  Cologne.  He  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  and  did  not  die  till  he  had  reached  his  ninety, 
second  year.  Besides  transcribing  many  books  of  de¬ 
votion,  which  was  then  considered  a  work  of  great  me¬ 
rit,  he  left  behind  him  a  vast  number  of  original  ser¬ 
mons  and  pious  treatises,  which  were  published  at  Co¬ 
logne  in  the  year  1880,  in  three  volumes  folio.  One  of 
his  treatises,  De  Imitatione  Christi,”  has  been  so 
much  admired  by  the  devout,  that  it  has  been  translated 
into  almost  all  languages.  He  lived  a  solitary,  but  in¬ 
nocent  life ;  and  it  has  been  well  remarked  of  him, 
that  silence  was  his  friend,  labour  his  companion,  and 
prayer  his  auxiliary.”  A  saying  of  his  has  been  recorded 
which  strongly  illustrates  the  chaiacter  of  the  man.  It 
is  this  : — I  have  sought  for  rest  everywhere,  but  I 
have  found  it  nowhere,  except  in  a  little  corner  with  a 
little  book.”  The  epitaph  on  the  stone  which  covers  his 
remains,  and  which  consists  only  of  two  lines,  in  the  form 
of  a  question  and  answer,  brings  out  the  same  idea: — 

“  Oh  !  where  is  peace,  for  thou  its  paths  hast  trod  ? 
In  poverty,  retirement,  and  with  God.” 

This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  Thomas  a  Kem¬ 
pis.  His  works,  though  now-a-days  no  one  ever  thinks 
of  looking  into  them,  contain  many  excellent  things, 
and  31  r  Upham,  the  judicious  editor  and  translator  of 
the  small  book  now  before  us,  not  choosing  that  the 
Christian  world  should  lose  sight  entirely  of  a  divine 
who  once  ranked  so  high,  has  given  us,  in  The  Christian’s 
Pattern,”  a  selection  of  some  of  his  original’s  best  pieces. 
And  saying  to  himself,  like  the  Frenchman, — A  pre¬ 
sent,  qui  lise  des  tomes  tn  folio  ?”  he  has  compressed 
his  Pious  Iteflections”  into  as  neat  and  little  a  24mo 
as  one  could  w  ish  to  carry  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Ihe 
3Ieditations,”  which  are  fur  every  day  in  the  month, 
will  be  read  with  profit — by  all  those  who  know  the  va¬ 
lue  ol  the  Psalmist's  advice  to  Commune  with  your 
own  heart  in  your  chamber,  and  be  still.” 


Talcs  and  Confessions.  By  licitch  Ritchie.  London. 
Smitii,  Elder,  and  Co.  1829.  8vo.  Pp.  884. 

Had  we  been  able  to  notice  this  book  a  week  or  two  ; 
sooner,  we  should  have  spoken  of  it  at  greater  length*  j 
We  have  read  it  through  with  considerable  pleasure,  and  j 
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the  impression  it  leaves  upon  us  is,  that  Mr  Ritchie  is  a 
clever  man,  though  not  possessed  of  much  original  ge- 
nius.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  most  of  the 
stories,  with  here  and  there  passages  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  power.  We  wish  well  to  all  literary  men  ;  and  we 
think  Mr  Ritchie  peculiarly  entitled  to  encouragement, 
since,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends,  Messrs  Richard, 
son  and  vSt  John,  he  has  given  us  one  of  the  best  week¬ 
ly  periodicals  of  which  the  metropolis  can  boast — ‘‘  The 
London  Weekly  Review.” 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  WANDERER’S  TALE. 

liH  ihc  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

Cross’d  in  life — by  villains  plunder’d. 

More  than  yet  you’ve  ^iven  belief; 

Fortune’s  bolts  have  o’er  me  thunder’d. 

Till  my  very  heart  is  deaf.” 

I  TOLD  you  that  I  had  loved, — and  heaven  is  my 
witness  how  dearly  and  how  sincerely  !  Yes  !  1  saw 

my  Clara, _ 1  wooed  and  won  her  from  a  feared  and  hated 

rival,  just  when  he  thought  he  had  noihing  to  do  but  to 
lead  her  to  the  altar.  From  that  day  he  took  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  picking  a  quarrel  with  me ;  but  I  bore  all 
triumphantly,  proud  of  the  prize  of  which  I  had  berea¬ 
ved  him. 

He  was  a  Major-General  at  this  time  ;  and,  not  long 
after  my  marriage,  my  embarrassments  induced  me  to 
accept  an  appointment  in  the  army  ;  and  it  so  fell  out, 
that  in  about  three  years  afterwards,  this  same  rival  be¬ 
came  my  commanding  officer.  This  was  a  humility  not 
to  be  borne,  and  I  had  already  taken  measures  to  get 
rid  of  it,  which,  however,  could  not  be  brought  to  bear 
for  some  time  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  fear  my  temper 
liad  ^rown  surly  and  severe  with  my  charming  wife,  for 
1  had  been  chagrined  by  many  losses  and  crosses  of  late. 

I  So  one  night  when  I  came  home  to  my  lodging,  after  a 
week’s  absence  on  duty,  I  kissed  my  little  boy,  and,  as 
usual,  was  going  to  kiss  his  mother  ;  but  behold  !  I  was 
repulsed  with  indignation  and  scorn  ;  and  before  I  got 
time  to  articulate  a  word  in  my  astonishment,  1  was  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  following  unbrookable  terms  :  — 

Go  and  bestow  your  kisses  on  those  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  them  for  these  eight  days  past, — nay,  for  these 
eight  months  and  more.  1  have  suliered  your  irregulari-. 
ties  and  insults  long ;  but  I  will  suffer  them  no  longer.” 

In  utter  consternation,  1  asked  an  eclaircissemeiit,  I 
believe  good-naturedly,  or  nearly  so,  when  the  woman  of 
my  heart  and  soul,  —the  woman  on  whose  face  I  had  ne¬ 
ver  seen  a  frown, — accused  me  broadly  of  infidelity  to  her, 
and  ot  seducing  the  wife  of  another, — a  crime  of  which 
1  had  kept  her  in  concealment  for  the  best  part  of  a  year. 
And  she  added, 

I  knew  of  it  long  ago,  and  would  fain  have  passed 
R  over  in  silence  ;  but  now,  it  is  become  so  public  that 
decency  is  outraged,  and  I  desire  you  to  return  to  her, 
and  leave  me  as  I  am,  with  my  poor  child  here.” 

Here  I  tell  into  the  greatest  error  of  my  life.  I  got 
into  an  ungovernable  rage,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  I 
I  nsvd  my  beloved  wife  very  badly.  Tne  crime  of  which 

was  accused  was  entirely  without  foundation.  1  had 
never  so  much  as  in  thought  been  for  a  moment  alien- 
from  Clara,  and  tlie  accusal  put  me  actually  beside 
niyselt ;  and  perhaps  my  misfortunes  liad  rendered  my 
I  rather  unstable  by  this  time. 

I  ‘  V  ou  are  a  poor,  weak-minded  miserable  woman,  to  | 
^  leve  any  such  report  of  me,”  said  1  ;  and  if  you 
I  thousand  times  dearer  than  you  are,  I  would  tear  ! 

j  yon  from  my  heart  and  affections  ;  fur  how  could  1  take  ' 

;  eing  to  my  bosom  who  entertains  such  a  mean  opi-  ! 
;  oion  Of  me  r”  ^  1 


‘‘  You  may  save  yourself  the  terror  of  such  a  conjunc¬ 
tion,”  said  she.  You'  shall  never  take  me  to  your  bo¬ 
som.  1  hope  in  God  we  shall  never  again  sleep  under 
the  same  roof.” 

Just  as  you  please,  madam.  ]\Iake  the  most  of 
your  pride  and  insolence  that  you  can.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  you  will  please  to  remember  tliat  this  is  my  house ;” 
and  so  saying,  1  strode  majestically  into  my  own  room. 

The  horrors  of  that  night  will  remain  engraven  on  my 
distracted  memory  for  ever  !  I  overheard  her  hushing 
our  beloved  baby  to  sleep,  with  many  sobs  and  tears, 
and  still  I  had  not  the  power  to  return  and  fling  myself 
at  her  feet.  I  found  that  in  my  heart  she  was  forgiven 
already  ;  but,  wondering  who  could  have  poisoned  her 
ear,  I  resolved  to  let  her  feel  my  resentment  for  such  un¬ 
grounded  suspicions  for  a  little  while.  As  1  was  hug¬ 
ging  myself  on  the  propriety  of  this  demeanour,  I  heard 
a  carriage  stop  at  the  street  door  ;  but,  it  being  a  place 
where  carriages  were  constantly  stopping,  1  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  Our  door-bell  was  never  rung  ;  and  though 
I  heard  some  bustling  on  the  stair,  1  regarded  not  that 
either.  The  carriage  drove  off',  and  all  was  quiet.  At 
length,  being  unable  to  contain  myself  longer,  1  rung 
the  bell,  and  asked  the  girl  for  Clara. 

iMy  lady  is  gone  out,  sir.” 

Out !  \Yhither  is  she  gone  at  this  time  of  night  ?” 

She  is  gone  out,  sir.  She  went  away  in  that  car¬ 
riage.” 

And  the  child  ?  What,  then,  has  become  of  the 
child  ?” 

He  is  gone  out  too,  sir.  My  lady  has  taken  him 
along  with  her.” 

When  is  she  to  be  in  again  ?” 

I  could  not  be  saying,  sir.  But  I  suppose  she  is 
going  to  make  some  stay  away  ;  for  when  she  went  she 
kissed  me,  gave  me  a  guinea,  and,  ^queezlng  my  hand,  she 
said,  ^  Farewell,  Nancy,’ and  1  felt  the  tears  dripping  ott' 
at  her  chin, — ‘  farewell,  Nancy,’  said  she  ;  ^  Goit  be  with 
you  I’and  poor,  dear  lady,  she  was  crying.  What  could 
ail  her,  your  honour  I  cannot  comprehend  it,  for  in¬ 
deed  she  uuis  crying.” 

Every  word  that  the  girl  spoke  went  like  a  dagger  to 
my  heart,  and  1  felt  that  my  fate  was  sealed,  and  that 
misery,  desolation,  and  utter  oblivion,  only  awaited  me. 
I  was  mad  already  ;  for  1  seized  my  hat,  ran  down  stairs, 
and,  without  ever  asking  which  way  the  carriage  went, 
pursued,  running  till  at  the  farther  end  of  the  town,  and 
then  along  another  street,  till  quite  exhausted.  Twice 
was  1  taken  up  by  the  police  ere  morning,  while  running 
and  calling  her  name,  like  a  child  that  had  lost  its  mo¬ 
ther. 

Had  I  been  capable  of  any  proper  exertion  at  all  ade¬ 
quate  to  my  love  and  regret,  i  might  still  have  recover¬ 
ed  my  beloved  Clara ;  but  I  was  petrifled,  benumbed, 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  and  1  knew  of  noplace 
to  which  she  could  retreat  whither  to  follow  her ;  so  I 
took  to  my  bed,  and  abandoned  myself  to  despair.  1 
was  called  on  to  attend  parade,  and,  being  obliged  to 
comply,  1  found  the  Geuetal  more  than  usually  insulting 
that  day ;  but  1  bore  all  with  unmoved  apathy,  caring 
neither  for  him  nor  aught  in  this  world.  As  I  refused 
going  to  mess,  one  or  my  companions,  who  sympatliised 
with  me,  accompanied  me  home,  and  by  the  way  said  to 
me, — 1  am  truly  sorry  for  you,  Archibald ;  but  1  fear 
you  have  been  the  autlior  of  this  flagrant  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  business  yourself;  and  now  it  is  irremediable.” 

I  asked  him  to  what  he  alluded,  every  joint  in  my 
body  in  the  meanwhile  trembling  like  an  aspen,  when 
he  told  me  shortly,  as  a  fact  known  to  the  whole  mess, 
that  my  wife  was  now  living  under  the  General’s  pro¬ 
tection.  Tiiis  was  a  blow  indeed  !  Could  any  man’s 
reason  have  stood  this  shock  ?  Could  yours,  sir  ?  I  de¬ 
ny  it,  if  you  had  any  spark  of  the  feelings  of  a  man.  I 
instantly  penned  a  challenge, — a  terrible  one ;  but  my 
companion  refused  to  carry  it  to  his  commanding  officer, 
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telling  me  that  I  would  be  found  in  the  wrong.  But 
knowing  anotlier  gentleman  who  hated  the  General,  1 
got  him  to  deliver  the  clialUnge.  But  his  honour  re¬ 
fused  to  meet  me.  Yes,  the  dog,  the  craven,  refused  gi¬ 
ving  me  satisfaction,  and,  what  was  worse,  answered  my 
note  in  a  calm,  exulting  style,  as  I  had  answered  his  in¬ 
jurious  remarks  formerly.  He  told  me  he  had  done  me 
no  wrong,  but  rather  a  service,  by  granting  my  wife  and 
child  an  asylum,  when  I  had  turned  them  out  of  doors  ; 
and  that  such  a  fellow  was  not  worthy  to  be  ivhipt  by 
the  hands  of  a  gentleman — a  fellow  who  could  turn  a 
lovely  and  amiable  laoy,  with  a  babe  at  her  bosom,  out 
to  the  streets  at  midnight. 

This  was  blow  upon  blow  !  There  never  was  a  poor 
wretch  humbled  as  1  was.  I  swore  to  myself  to  have 
revenge,  and  went  and  watched  the  villain’s  door  early 
and  late  to  assassinate  him.  But,  aware  of  his  danger, 
he  always  eschew'ed  me,  and  soon  went  away  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country  to  review  some  troops,  taking  my 
wife  in  the  carriage  with  him,  I  followed  him,  and, 
waylaying  him  on  his  path  to  the  field,  I  met  him,  with 
only  one  servant  riding  a  good  way  behind  him.  I  chal¬ 
lenged  him  to  fight  me,  or  die  on  the  spot.  When  he 
saw  it  was  me,  he  was  terrified,  and  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  ;  but  I  seized  it  by  the  reins,  and  tired  a  pistol  in 
the  villain’s  face,  determined  to  blow  his  brains  all  abroad 
upon  the  high  way.  In  the  struggle  I  missed  my  aim ; 
the  ball  only  grazed  bis  cheek,  and  took  off  his  left  ear. 
He  then  either  fell  or  flung  himself  from  the  horse,  roar¬ 
ing  out  murder.  1  drew  my  sword  in  order  to  extermi¬ 
nate  him,  and,  it  seems,  gave  him  one  wound,  when  at 
that  moment  I  was  knocked  down  by  a  blow  from  behind 
by  the  servant’s  loaded  whip.  When  I  recovered,  I 
found  myself  in  a  dungeon.  I  was  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  condemned.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  suffered. 
No  tongue  can  relate  the  half  of  the  contumely,  disgrace, 
and  humiliation,  that  1  underwent.  Man  has  done  his 
worst  to  me — woman  has  done  her  worst  to  me — the 
world  has  done  its  worst  to  me — and  I  have  done  with 
them  all ! 

The  General  soon  turned  off  Clara.  He  had  got  his 
revenge.  He  had  got  the  victory,  and  he  wanted  no 
more, — ruined  her,  and  broken  and  disgraced  me.  It 
was  long  before  1  ventured  to  go  and  see  her.  At  length 
I  ventured ;  but  she  only  screamed  and  fainted,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  retire.  W^e  exchanged  several  letters  ; 
and,  after  some  months  had  elapsed,  I  was  permitted  to 
visit  her,  under  a  promise  that  it  was  to  be  for  the  last 
time.  But  what  passed  at  that  meeting  1  can  never 
describe.  You  see.  it  makes  me  shed  tears  to  think  of 
it  even  now.  I  kneeled  at  her  feet ;  but  she  would  not 
permit  me  to  touch  her.  The  boy  called  me  father,  and 
1  caressed  him  ;  but  (31ara  kept  a  reserved  and  deter¬ 
mined  distance,  saying,  that  no  motive  should  ever  in¬ 
duce  her  to  live  with  me  again,  which  she  considered  an 
injustice  to  me  that  she  was  incapable  of.  She  knew  long 
ago,  she  said,  that  1  was  blamele.ss  ;  but  she  had  been 
misled  by  the  miscreant  with  alleged  proofs,  which  she 
deemed  conclusive.  We  exchanged  forgiveness  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  same^name  cursed  our  de¬ 
stroyer,  and  parted,  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world. 


MONSTERS  NOT  MENTIONED  BY  LINN.EUS. 

“  Now,  by  two-headed  Janus  ! 

Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  time.” 

bHAKSPXARI. 

For  a  succession  of  ages  Naturalists  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  inculcate  the  opinion,  that  wild  beasts  are  to  be 
found  only  an?ong  the  brute  creation  ;  but  the  melan¬ 
choly  fact  is  at  length  ascertained,  that  many  monsters, 
besides  those  which  usually  haunt  dens  and  caves,  go 
loose  in  society  under  false  pretences,  deluding  that  pub¬ 


lic,  upon  whom  they  prey,  into  a  belief  of  their  harm- 
lessness.  VYe  propose  stirring  a  few  of  them  up  with 
the  long  pole  of  our  ingenuity  ;  and,  on  the  old  princi¬ 
ple  of  place  aux  damesy  we  shall  begin  with  a  female 
monster ; — 

The  Fashionahle^Matron^ Monster^ — a  very  formida- 
ble  and  imposing  animal.  Her  drawing-room  is  the 
most  splendid  that  was  ever  protected  from  the  vulgar 
glare  of  day  by  glowingly  painted  window-blinds.  The 
foot  sinks  in  her  rich  and  velvety  carpet  as  in  a  bed  of 
moss.  Her  tables,  of  dark  mahogany,  or  burnished  rose 
or  elm  wood,  reflect  the  carved  ceiling  in  their  massy 
mirrors.  She  sits  upon  the  splendour  of  her  crimson 
ottomdn,  and  bestows  the  indubitableness  of  her  opinions 
upon  those  who  venture  within  fifteen  yards  of  her  mag¬ 
nificence.  Her  carriage  has  the  deepest  colouring,  the 
largest  armorial  bearings,  and  the  costliest  mountings. 
Her  horses  are  of  unequalled  size  and  sleekness ;  and 
her  lacqueys  move  their  empurpled  limb-  under  a  canopy 
of  powdered  and  pomatumed  hair.  When  she  rides,  she 
sees  that  there  is  a  pedestrian  world,  but  looks  out  upon 
it  only  with  a  c  Im  sense  of  incalculable  superiority, 
apparent  upon  the  majestic  ugliness  of  her  counten  mce. 
Her  obeisance  is  imperial, — colder  and  statelier  than  the 
obnutation  of  an  iceberg.  Her  routs  are  splendid  and 
exclusive.  Family  oinners,”  compromising  and  econo¬ 
mical  hops,”  she  probably  never  heard  of;  and  if  she 
did,  she  would  look  upon  them  with  contempt,  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  lower  the  grand  scale  of  her  social  operations.  The 
date  and  style  of  her  cards  of  invitation  settle  the  tashion 
for  the  winter.  The  male  creatures,  who  receive  the 
honour  of  invitations,  are  expected  to  dress  with  preci¬ 
sion.  An  erroneous  knot  upon  a  neckcloth  ;  a  waistcoat  | 
buttoned  too  high  or  too  low  ;  a  vulgar  arrangement  of  j 
hair, — not  to  talk  of  the  horrible  profatiity  of  an  impro¬ 
perly  cut  coat,  or  silk  stockings  a  season  out  of  date,-—  | 
inevitably  strike  the  wearer  off  the  privileged  list.  Her 
name  is  always  found  high  up  among  the  lady-patron- 
esses  and  lady-directresses  ;  ar'.d  if  she  goes  to  a  public 
place,  she  is  followed  by  a  select  suite  of  young  ladies, 
sent  by  their  happy  mammas  to  luxuriate  in  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  her  presence.  Her  door  is  unsullied  with  aught 
so  vulgar  as  a  number  or  a  name  ;  but  you  may  know 
it  by  the  lazy  footmen,  and  overgrown  poodles,  who 
commonly  congregate  in  its  vicinity.  Every  sentiment 
is  up  in  arms  against  this  proud,  unfeeling  automaton; 
it  is  some  comfort,  therefore,  to  know  that  every  body 
hates  her,  and  that  she  is  not  happy. 

The  Consequential  Wisc-Man-jMonster, — Self-con¬ 
ceit,  pomposity,  anU  the  profound  admiration  of  old  wo¬ 
men,  have  been  an  over-match  for  the  originally  weak 
intellect  of  Mr  Owlstare.  He  now  imagines  bimselt  a 
walking  Encyclopaedia,  and  the  final  court  of  appeal  in 
all  cases  where  a  literary,  political,  moral,  or  religious 
dispute  arises.  Ask  him  to  meet  with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  day,  and  he  never  for  a  moment  supposes 
that  the  compliment  is  paid  to  him,  but  to  them.  Tell 
him  one  ol  your  best  stories,  and  it  will  fail  to  produce 
any  effect  upon  him  ;  he  merely  hints  that  he  has  heard 
it  better  told  before.  31ake  one  of  your  proloundest 
observations  on  philosophy  or  political  economy,  and  he 
will  only  hem,  and  look  half  s  ge,  half  contemptuous. 
Try  him  upon  the  fine  arts,  and  he  gives  you  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  unless  you  have  been  to  the  V'aiican,  you 
cannot  sail  upon  the  same  tack  with  him.  Venture  into 
the  arcana  of  science,  and  you  are  silenced,  by  hearing 
him  pronounce  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  a  mere  sclioelbov. 
The  use  he  makes  of  all  the  information  he  possesses,  i» 
to  exalt  himself;  and  when  his  igiioran  e  by  chance 
stares  him  in  the  face,  he  gets  out  of  the  dileniiu^i 
treating  his  adveisary  with  sarcastic  indifterence.  1'^  i 
general  company  this  manner  is  successful.  He  is  not  i 
much  liked,  but  he  is  immensely  respected,  llospita-  : 
ble  country  gentlemen,  middle-rate  lawyers,  weali  ly 
merchants,  with  all  their  wives  and  all  their  daughters, 
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hardly  know  how  to  treat  him  with  sufficient  deference. 
Every  body  begs  for  the  honour  of  drinking  wine  with 
^Ir  Owlstare  ;  every  body  is  anxious  to  know  what  3Ir 
bwlstare  thinks  upon  the  subject ;  every  body  sends  the 
nicest  cut  in  the  whole  salmon,  and  the  wing  and  breast 
of  the  chicken,  to  31r  Owlstare.  He  goes  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  carries  him  his 
tea-cup  with  her  own  hands,  whilst  her  eldest  girl,  ‘‘  who 
was  seventeen  the  fifth  of  last  September/’  brings  him 
the  cake-  He  eats  and  drinks  an  unconscionable  quan¬ 
tity,  but  every  body  is  continually  beseeching  him  to 
eat  and  drink  more.  He  goes  home  about  nine— a  kind 
of  disagreeable  caricature  of  Samuel  Johnson  ;  and  his 
abserce  occasions,  unconsciously,  so  general  a  relief, 
that  the  youn‘i  people,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  spirits, 
propose  a  quadrille,  and  the  previous  generation  sit 
down  to  whist,  enlivening  the  pauses  of  the  game  by  the 
most  animated  encomiums  on  Mr  Uwlstare. 

The  Treacle-iougued- Monster — is  commonly  a  female. 
She  is  probably  a  would-be-young  old  maid,  who  has 
wormed  herself  into  a  sort  of  paltry  independence,  prin¬ 
cipally  by  having  had  several  legacies  left  her,  as  the 
wages  of  toad-eating.  She  visits  a  good  number  of  fa¬ 
milies  of  respectability,  on  what  she  considers  an  easy 
and  intimate  footing  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  can  look  in  up¬ 
on  them  very  soon  after  breakfast,  or  about  tea-time, 
and  she  is  sure  not  to  derange  their  domestic  economy, 
for  they  will  say, — Oh!  it  is  only  Miss  Amelia 
Treacle-tongue.”  Her  conversation  is  very  thickly 
studded  with  tender  appellatives ;  such  as  my  dear,” 

— “  my  love,” _ terms  in  which  she  continually  ad- 

i  dresses  all  her  female  acquaintances.  She  is  always  very 
particular  in  her  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  health,  and 
is  distressed — quite  distressed — to  hear  of  the  slightest 
ailment.  A  headach  alarms”  h.r, — a  cough  sug¬ 
gests  the  fear  of  consumption,” — a  sore  throat  makes 
her  pathetic,  and  reminds  her  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  existence.”  She  calls  to  ask  after  the  patient 
every  day,  often  twice  a -day,  until  the  most  perfect  con¬ 
valescence  has  taken  place.  She  apparently  has  the 
most  ardent  attachment  to  all  children.  She  takes  every 
little  urchin  in  her  arms,  kisses  him,  calls  him  a  ‘‘  dar¬ 
ling  cherub,”  and  gazes  on  him  delightedly,  (at  least 
when  his  mamma  or  papa  is  present,)  although  the  said 
‘‘  darling  cherub”  be  a  spoiled,  clumsy,  dumpy,  red¬ 
headed,  disagreeable  varlet.  With  all  the  minutia)  of 
little  family  histories  3Iiss  Amelia  Treacle-tongue  is 
particularly  well  acquainted  ;  she  communicates  a  piece 
of  scandal  in  the  softest  and  most  confidential  manner ; 
she  “  hints  a  doubt,”  or  hesitates  dislike,”  with  a 
whispery  gentleness,  quite  irresistible.  8he  is  rather 
delicate,  yet  goes  abroad  in  all  weathers.  At  table, — 
not  in  her  own  house,  but  that  of  a  friend, — she  is  con¬ 
tinually  pressing  you  to  eat,  and  animadverting  on  the 
poorness  of  your  appetite.  She  has  no  taste  or  ear  for 
music  ;  but  is  exceedingly  useful  in  praising  the  effons 
of  all  the  young  ladies  of  the  house,  and  in  affecting 
rapture,  till  others  think  it  necessary  to  affect  it  too. 
She  is  rather  religious,  and  has  a  temper  which  nothing 
I  on  earth  would  seem  capable  of  ruffling  ;  yet,  in  truth, 
if  her  real  character  were  known,  she  is  the  most  pee¬ 
vish,  hypocritical,  greedy,  selfish,  and  tyrannical  being 
in  existence.  8he  is  a  concentration  of  stings,  smeared 
over  with  an  external  coating  of  honey  ;  and  does  more 
niischief  in  her  own  officious,  sneaking,  underhand  way, 
than  a  hundred  bold  downright  murderers,  who  kill 
their  men,  and  are  hanged  for  it. 

TAc  Clevcr-young-Man- Monster. — The  growth  of 
this  species  of  monster  has  been  so  rapid,  that  it  almost 
calls  for  the  interference  of  the  legislature.  Like  the 
rats  ot  the  old  Egyptian  city,  they  threaten  to  eat  up 
every  thing.  One  can  hardly  tuin  without  meeting  this 
t^onster.  He  is  about  two  and-twenty  ;  has  rather  an 
I  j  j  Pf^^^^tve  face,  and  an  interminable  volubility  of  tongue. 
!  c  IS  not  one  of  those  that  hides  his  light  under  a  bushel. 


Upon  all  subjects  he  is  equally  at  home, — that  is  to  say, 
equally  superffcial.  He  knows  all  about  the  next  \Va- 
verley  novel ;  he  writes  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  or  at 
least  says  that  he  writes  in  it;  and  can  tell  you  who  all 
the  articles  are  by.  On  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Drama,  the 
Catholic  question,  the  Opera,  Phrenology,  and  modern 
Poetry,  he  is  ever  ready  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  infor¬ 
mation,  of  somewhat  ephemeral  interest,  it  is  true, — but 
that  is  not  his  fault.  He  writes  and  speaks  on  every 
subject  that  comes  in  his  way.  His  father  is  proud  of 
him  ;  his  mother  doats  on  him  ;  his  sisters  admire  him  ; 
his  cousins  die  for  him.  He  publishes  a  thin  quarto  vo¬ 
lume  of  very  magnificently  printed  poetry,  and,  like  Ro¬ 
bert  Montgomery’s,  his  own  portrait  faces  the  title-page, 

— his  neck  bare,  and  sliirt  collar  turned  down  d  Lt  Byron., 

— his  hair  combed  back  over  his  brow,  and  hi.s  eye  look¬ 
ing  upwards,  to  see  what  is  to  be  sten  in  the  sky.  Sen¬ 
sible  men  pronounce  him  a  coxcomb  ;  but  the  uniniti¬ 
ated  discover  genius  in  every  line,  and  milliners  fall  into 
a  pining  melancholy  by  the  hundred.  Then  comes  a 
shower  of  Albums,  and  he  writes  in  every  one  of  them, 
and  signs  his  name  at  full  length  by  way  of  autograph. 
All  this,  though  it  may  make  the  unskilful  laugh, 
cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve.”  The  Clever- 
young- Man- Monster,  unless  roused  by  ridicule  into  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  a  useful  pursuit,  sinks  into  premature 
oblivion,  and  lives  to  wonder  at  his  own  littleness. 

The  Insipid. young-Lady^Monster. — This  is  a  harm- 
I  less,  but  very  ammying  monster.  iShe  is  ratlier  pretty, 
lisps  slightly,  and,  as  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  says,  has  a 
great  quantity  of  waving  curls  abiine  the  bree.”  She 
very  frequently  sits  beside  you  at  a  large  and  ceremoni¬ 
ous  dinner-party.  You  determine  to  be  agreeable,  and 
almost  brilliant ;  but,  to  your  infinite  distress,  you  dis¬ 
cover,  before  the  soup  is  removed,  that  the  fair  automa¬ 
ton  has,  in  her  whole  composition,  only  one  idea  and  a 
half.  She  listens  to  you,  but  does  not  understand  you  ; 
your  most  sparkling  sayings  she  rewards  with  a  look  of 
gentle  bewilderment, — half  reproachfu*,  and  half  depre¬ 
catory, — as  if  she  fancied  you  were  quizzing  her.  You 
at  length  labour  to  say  things  as  full  of  inanity  and  sil¬ 
liness  as  possible,  and  she  immediately  regains  her  com¬ 
posure,  and  thinks  you  have  begun  to  talk  rationally. 
Her  mamma  w'atches  the  progress  of  the  conversation, 
and  is  quite  delighted  with  the  attention  you  are  paying 
her  daughter.  VYhen  you  return  to  the  drawing-room, 
a  seat  is  reserved  for  you,  a>  an  especial  favour,  beside 
the  Insipid-young-Lady-AIonster.  Your  concealed  yawns 
almost  kill  you  ;  but,  to  make  up  for  your  re^l  listless- 
ness,  you  affect  the  most  animated  pleasure,  and  next 
day  all  your  friends  wisli  you  joy,  considering  the  mar¬ 
riage  already  fixed.  The  insipid  young  lady  actually 
knits  a  purse  for  you,  and  sends  it  to  you  with  a  note, 
in  which  there  are  only  three  grammatical  errors.  Tor  a 
month,  the  very  sight  of  a  petticoat  gives  you  the  va¬ 
pours  ;  and  you  never  go  to  a  Ceremonious  dinner-party 
without  fear  and  trembling. 

The  Dyspeptic.,  or  Stomach-complaint- Monster. — This 
monster  is  like  a  caterpillar  in  your  soup,  or  a  spider  in 
your  tea-cup.  He  is  called  8ir  Billbox  Pldalton,  and 
he  edifies  you  with  details  of  the  inefficaciousness  of  his 
digestive  organs,  till  he  almost  makes  you  suppose  you 
have  lost  your  appetite  yourself.  There  is  not  a  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  whole  pharmacopeia  that  he  has  not  taken  by 
pounds  or  pints,  until  the  only  nuiriment  which  his  in¬ 
ner  man  can  enjoy  is  something  or  other  concocted  in  an 
j  apothecary’s  shop.  His  face  has  a  safiVon,  exsanguineous 
I  hue,  and  smiles  are  strangers  to  its  cavernous  recesses,  j 
i  He  reminds  one  of  a  raw  day  in  February,  and  his  con- 
I  versation  is  like  the  drizzling  of  sleet  upon  a  cupola.  I 
All  his  reading  is  confined  to  medical  and  ?/n«-medical  j 
treatises  on  health  and  diet.  The  only  work  of  a  lihrary  j 
i  kind  he  ever  looks  into,  is  the  Diary  of  an  Invalid.”  j 
He  wonders  that  the  horrible  excesses  of  general  society,  | 
in  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking,  do  not  throw  all  | 
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mankind  into  fevers.  His  children,  if  he  has  any,  are 
little,  lean,  half-starved  things ;  and  they  look  like  small 
memento  moris  coilectw^d  round  a  death’s-head. 

The  Strong- Man^Monster.-~^y>\x  Sampson  Hammer- 
club  is  six  feet  one  in  height,  and  proportionably  broad. 
He  is  a  member  of  all  Highland  and  gymnastic  clubs. 
Athletic  exercises  engross  all  his  time  and  thoughts.  He 
is  continually  walking  backwards — forwards — upon  his 
hands  and  feet — upon  his  head  ; — running,  leaping,  ri¬ 
ding,  shooting,  boxing,  fencing,  quoiting,  putting,  climb¬ 
ing  up  poles,  raising  weights,  and  fifty  other  similar  ope¬ 
rations.  In  whatever  society  he  may  be,  he  never  sits  on 
his  seat  half-an-hour  at  a  time,  without  offering  to  exhi¬ 
bit  his  powers,  by  lifting  a  chair  in  his  teeth,  and  flinging 
it  over  his  head  ;  or  bending  a  poker  across  his  arm  ; 
or  jumping  over  the  table  without  breaking  the  decan¬ 
ters  ;  or,  if  Heaven  hath  made  you  of  small  dimensions, 
letting  you  stand  upon  one  of  his  hands,  and  lifting  you 
upon  the  sideboard.  He  has  bushy,  black  whiskers,  a 
strong  voice,  an  immeasurable  chest ;  and  moves  among 
delicate  females  like  a  bull  in  a  china-shop.”  He 
thinks  himself  the  handsomest  man  in  Scotland  ;  and, 
by  all  persons  of  five  feet  six,  is  looked  upon  as  the 
ugliest  fellow  in  existence. 

Many  other  Monsters  are  there,  whom  we  can,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  do  little  more  than  name.  There  is  the  Universally- 
respected^  or  Exemplary  Monster^ — one  who  wants  the 
virtue  to  be  great,  or  the  passion  to  be  egregiously 
wrong;  the  Over-refined  Monster^ — who,  instead  of  a 
gentleman,  is  a  petit  maitre^  and  mistakes  finical  nicety 
for  taste ;  the  iVould-he- genteel  Monster^ — who  is  the 
vulgarest  creature  under  the  sun,  because  he  does  not 
know  his  vulgarity,  and  therefore  boldly  does  things 
which  make  every  body  else  blush  for  one  who  cannot 
blush  for  himself;  Inevitable  Monster^ — who,  in  his 

idleness  and  prosy  stupidity,  is  continually  inflicting 
himself  upon  you,  and  whom  you  are  sure  to  meet  with 
at  every  turn,  without  knowing  how  or  why ;  the  Mar¬ 
ried-man  Monster^ — who,  from  being  one  of  the  best 
companions  in  the  world,  suddenly  becomes  uxorious, 
rigidly  moral,  and  a  great  descanter  on  the  comforts  of 
domestic  life ;  the  No-supper -eating  Monster^ — who  sits 
down  to  that  most  social  of  all  meals,  and  will  touch  no¬ 
thing  but  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water,  which 
he  seasons  with  anecdotes  of  nightmare  and  apoplexy  ; 
the  Clever-'woman  Monster ^ — who  is  aged  thirty,  at  least, 
and  probably  unmarried,  and  who  makes  her  reputation 
the  excuse  for  brow-beating  all  her  female  acquaintances, 
and  saying  impertinent  things  to  the  men ;  the  Happy 
Monster^ — who  is  always  in  the  most  tremendous  flow  of 
good  spirits,  and  who  has  no  more  notion  of  indulging 
you  in  any  thing  like  a  sentimental  mood,  than  he  would 
have  of  scattering  roses  over  his  plum-pudding  before  he 
eat  it ;  and,  lastly,  the  Editorial  Monster^ — who  treats 
his  contributors  worse  than  negro-slaves,  but  of  whom 
we  shall  only  venture  to  say,  that  he  is  a  very  ancient 
and  fish-like  monster.” 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  ILL-STARRED  BRIDE. 

By  William  Kennedy^  Esq.  Author  of 
“  Fitful  Fancies f 

I. 

When  small  bird  and  bright  wild  flower, 
River  and  rustling  tree, 

Keep,  in  luy  old  paternal  glen, 

Blithe  summer  j  ubilee  ; 

How  comes  it,  that  though  still  my  heart 
Loves  Nature  as  before. 

It  singeth  not,  it  daiiceth  not. 

To  greet  her  as  of  yore? 


And  the  hill,  thick-starred  with  golden  furj 
With  daisy  glades  Iwtween, 

Why  do  I  hate  to  look  on  it. 

As  ’twere  some  blasted  scene? 

O  Mary  !  Mary  dearest ! 

*Twas  there  we  spent  our  May, 

•Tvvas  there  I  dreamt  that  life  vvoidd  be 
To  us  one  summer  day. 

My  mother,— well  you  warne<l  me. 

The  time  that  he  came  here 
I  heeded  not  that  warning. 

And  it  has  cost  me  deal*. 

I  thought  not  that  his  twilight  song. 

His  darksome  hair  and  eye. 

His  wan  cheek  and  his  gloomy  brow, 

Could  work  such  witchery. 

But  Mary,  my  loved  Mary, 

Became  the  stranger’s  bride. 

And  then  fate  had  no  ills  for  me, 

Save  one,  which  did  betide. 

11. 

It  was  an  autumn  evening ; 

The  yellow  leaves  and  brown. 

Like  orphan  children,  o’er  the  fields. 

Were  scattered  up  and  down. 

And  I,  more  sere  than  autumn  leaf. 

More  sad  than  oi*phan  child. 

Roamed,  all  unknowingly,  to  where 
Her  new-built  cottage  smiled. 

My  hand  restrained  the  rising  heart. 

That  would  have  swell’d  in  vain ; 

I  bless’d  herself,— I  bless’d  her  house. 

And  felt  relieved  from  pain. 

Canst  tell  us  where  young  Robert  lives, 
The  husband  of  the  maid. 

The  fairest  girl  in  all  your  glen  ?” 

Two  stalwait  strangers  said. 

My  eye  fell  upon  Marys’s  home, 

Not  one  word  did  I  say ; — 

Before  I  had  recall’d  my  glance, 

The  men  were  on  their  way. 

A  moment,  and  a  moment  more^ 

Loud  rose  a  woman’s  cry  ; 

The  roebuck  on  the  heather-hill, 

Was  not  more  fleet  than  I. 

At  once  I  stood  beneath  that  roof. 

Where  I  had  never  been, 

Where  but  to  fancy  I  might  be, 

I  would  have  thought  a  sin. 

In  fetters  of  the  iron  cold. 

The  men  had  Robert  bound. 

His  wife,— my  love,— lost  Mary,  lay 
Stretch’d  senseless  on  the  ground. 

I  grasp’d  a  knife, — to  deadlier  arms 
The  strangei*s  flew,  and  cried— 

“  Young  man  !  we’ve  seiz’d  a  inui’dercr— 
Nay,  more— a  parricide  !” 

HI. 

They  took  dark  Robert  to  the  jail,— 

On  came  his  trial  day  ; 

He  was  a  proven  ptuTicide, 

No  man  could  say  it  nay. 
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It  was  a  judgment  merciful, 

That  Heaven  had  clos’d  her  sight 
To  his  most  monstrous  crime,  whose  arts 
Had  seal’d  her  bosom’s  light. 

She  hung  by  him, — she  clung  to  him 
The  innocent,  the  free. 

Walk’d  with  that  fearful  fonn  of  sin, 

Even  to  the  gallows-tree. 

Me  he  could  never  bear, — he  turn’d 
From  me  with  curses  dire ; 

He  swore  no  other  hand  but  mine 
Had  quench’d  his  household  tire. 

He  rail’d  at  base  revenge, — all  this 
And  more  I  well  could  bear 
From  him,— a  wretched,  raving  man, 
Abandon’d  to  despair. 

But  Mary,  in  her  madness,  placed 
Reliance  on  his  tongue ; 

She  look’d  abhorrence  on  me, — how 
That  look  my  bosom  wrung  ! 

How  gladly  had  I  died  for  her— . 

Nay,  ten  times  over  died. 

Could  I  have  saved  her  from  the  woe 
To  which  she  was  allied. 

She  told  me,  that  when  she  and  hers 
Had  from  a  false  world  gone, 

*Twas  right  and  tit  such  canker  worms 
As  I  should  still  live  on. 

She  said  his  finger,  foully  doom’d 
To  die  upon  the  tree. 

Would  make  for  all  my  kind  on  earth 
A  royal  ransom-fee. 

And  when  stern  justice  did  its  hist. 

Her  cry  was,  “  Give  me  him— 

My  love  he  still  shall  be,  although 
His  eye  in  death  is  dim  !” 

They  frown’d  on  her,  they  mock’d  at  her— 
Idly  she  sobb’d  and  sigh’d  ; 

Upon  a  gibliet  high  they  fix’d 
The  godless  parricide. 

And  there  an  armed  sentinel 
Was  order’d  night  and  day. 

To  watch,  lest  any  hand  should  steal 
The  felon’s  corpse  away. 

IV. 

The  first  night  that  the  watch  -was  kept, 
The  winds  forgot  to  moan  ; 

The  moon  shone  full,  the  sentinel 
Seem’d  grieved  to  be  alone 
As  to  the  dead  man’s  face  he  glanced, 

1  hat  ghastly  look’d  like  stone. 

The  next  night  that  the  watch  was  kept. 
The  sky  was  rent  in  twain  ; 

The  winds  wail’d  like  despairing  souls, 
Pkish,  plash,  msh’d  down  the  rain. 

A  shot ! — ’twas  fired  too  late — I  had 
Secured  the  frightsome  load, 

And  gallantly  my  trusty  black 
Tore  up  the  miry  road. 

The  grey  light  of  a  drmiping  morn 
The  widow’s  cottage  show’d. 

The  horse  was  rein’d — his  rider  paused 
Before  the  lattice  dim— 


He  lean’d  against  it,  for  he  felt 
Worn  both  in  heart  and  limb. 

Twelve  tall  death-tapers  bm’ii’d  within— 

Had  she  expected  him  ? 

An  aged  woman  raised  the  latch. 

And  cried,  “  Just  powers  !  a  ghost  !” 

She  fled,  I  totter’d  after  her— 

The  cottage  floor  I  cross’d  ; 

I  saw  a  bed — a  female  coiqist*— 

And  then  all  sense  I  lost ! 

V. 

I 

They  gave  the  murderer  a  grave 
On  that  furze-crested  hill, 

Where  my  boy  lip  first  drank  the  love 
That  liiigei*s  on  it  still. 

She — the  heart-broken  bridt? — was  placed 
Beneath  the  old  elin-tree. 

That  in  the  silent  churchyard  grows 
Where  sleep  her  family. 

Forgive  me,  God !  I  can’t  but  wish 
That  they  had  buried  me ! 

They  say  that  at  her  dying  hour 
She  gave  my  faith  its  due  ; 

And  wept  to  think  how  her  poor  brain 
Had  imaged  things  untrue. 

She  wished  me  happy — bootless  wish  ! 

A  feather  will  not  raise 
The  mountain  load  of  heaviness. 

That  on  the  spirit  weighs. 

In  vain  small  bird,  bright  wild  flower. 

River  and  rustling  tree. 

Keep  in  my  old  paternal  glen 
Blithe  summer  jubilee. 

The  hill  displays  its  golden  furze. 

Its  daisy  glades  in  vain  ; 

No  smile  that  Nature  sheds  can  light 
A  dull  dark  world  of  pain. 

1828. 

By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

Tirou  art  gone  !  thou  art  gone  with  thy  sceptre  of  mild¬ 
ness  ! 

Thy  smiles,  and  thy  tears,  and  thy  moments  of  wildness. 
But  tliis  humble  memorial  to  thee  I  dedicate, 

Mild  1828.  ♦ 

For  thou  hast  disiiell’d  our  despairing  and  sadness. 

And  industry  and  t<»il  luist  enlighten’d  with  gladtu^ss. 
And  bustled  in  our  Inu’bours  with  commerce  and 
freight. 

Blest  1828. 

7Jie  reaper  rejoiced  as  he  counted  his  sowing. 

And  heap’d  up  his  garners  and  barns  to  o’erflovving  ; 
And  thy  winter  has  breathed  with  a  soft  autumn  heat. 
Kind  1828. 

No  frost  ever  sheeted  our  rivers  and  fountains. 

No  drifted  snow  ever  cover’d  our  mountains. 

And  thou  leavest  our  flocks  on  an  ever-green  height, 
Sweet  1828. 

♦  For  the  sake  of  the  rhythm,  name  the  year  thus,—'*  Eighteen 
hundred  twenty  and  eight.'* 
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In  the  region  of  love  thy  reign  has  been  glorious, 

In  the  hearts  of  the  maidens  thy  sceptre  victorious  ; 

And  there  will  yet  be  news  of  great  moment  and  weight, 
Of  1828. 


It  is  tnie  thou  hast  run  some  extravagant  rigs, 
Making  idiots  and  fools  of  the  Catholics  and  Whigs ; 
But  still  thou  hast  left  us  triumphant  as  yet, 

Strong  1828. 


Thou  hast  chill’d  the  soul  of  the  mariner  with  wonder. 
Thou  hast  howl’d  in  the  wind,  thou  hast  boom’d  in  the 
thunder ; 

But  the  smiles  of  repentance  in  thee  were  innate. 

Good  1828. 


Thou  hast  garnish’d  the  fields  of  Greece  that  were  gory, 
(Restored  to  her  quiet,  but  not  to  her  glory !) 

And  humbled  the  pride  of  a  vain  autocrat. 

Brave  1828. 


Thou  art  gone  !  thou  art  gone,  to  return  to  us  never, — 
In  the  sepulchre  of  Time  thou  art  shrouded  for  ever  ; 
And  the  shadows  of  Oblivion  shall  over  thee  set, 

Mild  1828. 


Mount  Bengcr^  31^^  Dec.  1828. 


A  CHRISTMAS  SONNET. 

the  Rev,  Rohei  t  Morehead, 

Thk  mom  returns,  saluted  once  by  song 
Of  angel  voices,  sounding  in  the  ear 
Of  pastoral  simjdicity,  all  fear 
Bidding  depart,  and  sending  peace  among 
Man’s  dwellings  ; — even  now  the  notes  prolong 
Their  joyful  salutation,  year  by  year, 

C<niveving  it  to  climes  far  distant,  where 
Then  savage  nature  reign’d  alone,  nor  tongue 
W  as  heard  to  utter  ])raise; — O  wondrous  Child, 
What  light  has  spn‘ad  o’er  human  kind,  since  smiled 
Thine  eyes  first  on  the  light  of  day,  amid 
I'hat  group  domestic,  who  each  opening  lid 
Watch’d  anxious, — now  around  Thee  nations  wait. 
No  less  thy  kindred,  hung  on  Thee  their  fate! 


LITailAIlY  CHIT-CH.\T  AXD  YAllIEriES. 


We  learn  that  a  volume  of  Discourses,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Walker, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  ('hurch,  aiul  in¬ 
tended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Theological  .*^tudents,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  course  of  the  present  winter- 

We  understand  that  a  very  fuM  reply  to  Professor  Pillans’  Let¬ 
ters  on  the  Parochial  Schools  of  Scotla*id  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
be  published  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Dr  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  has  in  the  press  a  large  rctavo  volume, 
entitled  a  New  System  of  Geology,  in  which  the  great  revolutions 
of  the  earth  and  animateil  nature  are  reconciled  at  once  to  modern 
science  and  sacred  history. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Parry,  M.A.,of  St  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge, 
has  in  the  press  the  Legendary  Cabinet,  a  Selection  of  British  Na¬ 
tional  Ballads,  Ancient  and  Modern,  from  the  best  authorities, 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

A  w(»rk  entitled  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  is  in  the 
press. 

We  observe  that  the  first  number  of  **  The  New  Scots  Maga¬ 
zine”  was  published  on  Wednesday  last  Its  original  articles  con¬ 
sist  of  a  wcll-wiitten  Summary  of  Politics  for  the  years  1'27 
and  Remarks  on  the  present  state  of  Ec^•Iesia^tical  Aftairs, 

comprising  some  tolerably  severe  animadversions  on  the  Christ¬ 
ian  Instructor,  and  the  conduct  of  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  a  nev 
tice  of  the  Ayrshire  Sculptor,  and  a  Beview  of  Malcolm’s  Remi¬ 
niscences  and  Campaian.  I  he  work  is  cheap,  and  very  neatly 
arrange  I,  and  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

We  ui'.dcrstand  that  Captain  Dillon’s  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas, 
in  the  course  of  which  h*;  discovered  the  remains  of  La  Pc- 
rouse’s  vessels,  is  about  to  be  published  by  Colburn.  We  a^e  in- 
forme<l  that  Caotain  Dillon  visited  the  Tonga  Islands,  and  had 
several  interviews  with  the  interesting  natives,  already  introduced 
to  the  public  in  Mariner’s  Narrative.  Dillon  saw  Mariner’s  adopt¬ 
ed  mother,  MAti  WAbe,  and  presented  her  with  a  copy  of  his 


work  on  the  Tonga  Islands,  which  she  was  quite  in  ecstaev 
receiving.  Poor  Fmow  is  dead,  and  he  died  not  in  battle  butn 
a  bed  of  sickness.  * 

Phrenology. — We  observe  that  the  indefatigable  Mr  Com h 
is  about  to  commence  a  course  of  lectures  on  Phrtnology,  which 
he  is  to  continue  twice  a- week,  for  three  months.  \Ve  may  pof 
sibly  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  upon  them  during  their  con 
tinuance ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  following  letter,  which  we 
have  received  from  Mr  Combe,  explains,  in  a  manly  way,  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  proceeds,  and  his  reasons  for  calling  our 
attention  to  the  subject : —  ° 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal, 

Sir, — It  is  now  ten  years  since  I  first  ventured  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  Phrenology,  in  ojiposition  to  the  almost  universal 
prejudice  of  the  public  against  it.  During  the  whole  of  that 
period,  I  have  made  no  api>cal  to  the  conductors  of  the  pe. 
riodical  press,  either  to  deprecate  their  severity,  to  bespeak  their 
courtesy,  or  even  to  solicit  their  attenti  n  to  the  subject.  This 

Eroceeded  from  no  opinion  that  their  influence  was  unimportant 
ut  from  a  desire  to  re  t  the  cause  of  Phrenology,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  on  its  own  merits  exclusively.  The  experience  of  ten 
years  has  shown,  that  this  course  was  equally  safe  and  beneficial* 
and,  in  now  soliciting  yo«ir  acceptance  of  a  ticket  to  my  next 
course  of  lectures,  1  merely  mention,  that  the  subject  is  known 
to  a  large  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh* 
that  the  stuoy  of  it  is  daily  extending,  and  that  it  has  met  with  * 
favour  in  exact  proportion  to  its  being  umlerstood.  It  will  afford  I 
me  much  pleasure,  therefore,  if  you,  as  the  head  of  a  respectable 
Journal,  shall  now  consider  it  as  not  unbecoming  to  form  one  of  i 
my  audience,  with  a  view  to  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  its 
principles  and  evidence.— I  am,  sir,  j 

“  Vour  very  obedient  servant,  j 

“  Geo.  Combe.”  ! 

**  Edinburgh,  Jan.  1st,  1H29.  j 

Theatrical  Gossip, — Alexander  has  opened  the  Caledonian  | 
Theatre  with  a  great  assortment  of  farthing  candles,  ealiing  them-  j 
selves  stars,-~\  monkey  and  a  goat  have  made  their  appearance 
at  the  Theatre  Royal ;  also  two  new  pieces,  called  “  The  Married 
Bachelor,”  and  “  The  P'irst  Foot,”  the  latter  of  which  is  hap-  * 

[  pily  timed,  and  well  acted  by  Mackay,  Denham,  Murray,  and  i 
Miss  Noel.— Young  Kean  has  played  Romeo,  at  Drury  Lane,  to  i 
Miss  Phillips’  Juliet,  •  The  Christmas  Pantomimes  have  been  ; 
brought  out  at  the  London  theatres  in  great  force;  one  is  called 
“  The  Golden  Bee,  or  the  Fairy  Hive,”  and  the  other  “  Little 
Red  Riding  Hoo<l.”  What  has  become  of  our  ow^n  manager’s  pro¬ 
mised  pantomime  ? — Irish  Johnstone,  the  best  Brvlgruddery,  Hir 
Lucius  O’ Trigger,  and  Major  O’ Flaherty,  which  the  stage  ever 
had,  died  a  few  days  ago,  in  his  82d  year. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

Dec.  *28  .Jan  2. 

Sat.  As  You  Like  it.  Married  Bachelor,  Sf  Bottle  Imp, 

Mon.  Mason  of'Buda,  Free  and  Easy,  Sf  The  Fatal  Rock, 

Tues.  Green-eyed  Monster,  Mart  ied  Bachelor ,  Sj  Do, 

Wed.  The  Two  Friends,  Free  and  Easy,  Do, 

Thur.  Charles  Edward,  The  First  Foot.  Cramond  Brig,  Sf  Do, 
Fri.  Guy  yiannering.  Do.,  The  Fatal  Rock, 

Books  t'ery  recently  published. — Memoirs  of  Scipio  de  Ricci, 
translated  by  Boscoe,  2  vols.  8vo,  L.l,  Is.  boards. — The  Casti¬ 
lian,  by  the  author  of  Gomez  Arias,  3  voLs.  postSvo,  L.l,  lls.  6d. 
boards. — Hungarian  Tales,  by  the  author  of  the  Lettre  de  Cach¬ 
et,  3  vo's.  post  8vo,  L.l,  lls.  fid.  boards. — Elements  of  Geogra¬ 
phy,  12mo,  2s.  half-bound. — Uelfrage’s  Counsels  for  the  Sanctu¬ 
ary,  post  8vo,  7s.  fid.  boards.— English  History  made  easy,  on  a 
popular  plan,  18mo,  3s.  fid.  half-bound. — Conversations  on  the 
Life  of  Christ,  18mo,  2s.  fid.  half- bound. — Winter  Evenings  at 
College,  2  vols.  iSmo,  8s  half-bound.— Wadd  on  Corpulency,  A:c. 
w'ith  plates,  8vo,  8s.  fid.  boards. — 8aul  at  Endor,  a  Dramatic 
Sketch,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Smedley,  8vo,  3s.  fid.  sewed. —A  Sunday 
Bo»  k.  Moral  Discourses  for  V^oung  Persons,  2  vols.  ismo,  9s. 
cloth. — Merry  Thoughts  for  Merry  Moments,  oblong  folio,  .5s. 
sewed. — The  Thrush,  a  ('ollection  of  S'ongs,  12mo,  Is.  fid.  boards. 

— The  Nightingale,  a  Collection  of  Songs,  12mo.  Is.  fid.  boards. 
M'Gavin’s  Scots  Worthies,  vol.  II.  hvo,  lls.;  vol.  I.,  sixth  edi¬ 
tion,  hvo,  lls. — Protestant  Reformation  Vindicated,  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Protestant,  4s.  fid. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

AVe  have  much  pleasure  in  promising  a  poem  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs  Grant,  of  Laggan,  in  our  next. 

The  First  Foot”  is  an  interesting  tale,  but  not  exactly  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  taste. — It  is  quite  impossible  that  w’e  can  notice  a 
work  “  On  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian’s  Poems,”  publidieu  so  far 
back  as  1825,  the  more  especially  as  the  subject  seems  deservedly 
to  have  lost  its  interest.— We  think  “  An  Admirer  of  the  Imagi¬ 
native”  could  send  us  something  good,  illustrative  of  his  own 
views  regarding  the  Imagination.  8.*’  of  Aberdeen  would  have 
e  r- ployed  his  time  to  greater  advantage  had  he  given  us  a  better 
account  of  the  work  of  which  he  speaks,  th.in  that  to  v*  hich  he 
objects.- The  Essay  on  the  “  Spirit  of  the  Provision-  of  the  Law 
of  Scotland  regarding  Injury  and  Wrong”  is  ably  written,  but 
rather  too  prolessional  for  our  pages. 

We  purpose  giving  a  place  to  “  The  Alpine  Horn”  when  we 
can  find  room  ;  and  we  beg  to  st.^te  generally  that  a  c<»nsiderable 
nuinlx?r  of  poetical  communications  are  in  the  same  pretlicainciit 
— not  rejected,  but  waiting  for  their  turn. — “  A.  L.”  will  not  suit 


us,  but  he  will  improve  as  he  proceeds. — “  The  Last  Night  of  the 
^'ear,”  “  VVtep,  weep  for  me,”  and  the  Lines  to  a  Lady,^^  do 
not  come  up  to  our  standard.— “  P.  K.”  of  Aoerdeen,  and  “  A. 


Y.  Z.”  of  Brechin,  will  not  be  overlooked. 


